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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


A YOUNG MINISTER’S FIRST VISIT AT 
THE DEATH-BED OF A BELIEVER. 


( Concluded.) 





To the well prepared Christian, I remarked, 
the prospects of futurity should be no other than 
joyous. Eye indeed hath not seen, nor ear} 
heard, nor hath it pleased God fully to reveal | 
to the heart of man the precise mode of our ex- 
istence hereafter, On this point Jet speculation 
be silent. t Enough that the glorious truth of a! 
life beyond the grave has been made known. 
Enough that nature with her silent voice is ever 
uttering forth this truth. Enough that the hu- 
rin soul has been so constituted as to prove 
and demand its reality; that the intellect grasps at 
universal truth and claims kindred with the in- 
finite, while this life is wedded to the finite ; 
that this earth does not ripen the affections, but 
that they too, like the intellect, spurn allegiance 
to the present while mystic ties ever link 
them to what is beyond. Enough in fine that 
a revelation has been made by the universal | 
Father for the guide and comfort of his children, | 
which, amidst the purity and sublimity of its | 
doctrines and precepts, has clearly brought life | 
and immortality to light. 

‘Life and immortality,’ rejoined Mr | 
‘have indeed been clearly brought to light. In} 
theie hope I have lived, in their blessed assur- 
ance I die. Yet think not that I would under- | 
value the importance of our existence on earth. | 
This world, this life are not the poor, contempt- 
ible things a fevered enthusiasm has sometimes | 
represented them. These days and hours and/| 
minutes, are a holy charge from God. This | 
world’s ways are not all rough nor do our feet | 
stumble in all its paths. Long and many are its | 
seasons of gladness, telling the soul of yet great- | 
er rejoicing to come ;—glad the communing of 
friends, glad the kindly exercise of benevolence 

toward our fellows, glad the spirit’s aspiration, | 
towards the perfect and unseen. I have loved | 
the world because it was the work of God and | 
because his mercy placed me here as the scene 
of my preparation for his farther will. I have| 











on the glorious creation and it has told thee 
only of a stern necessity, an everlasting fate, if 
the bright heavens above and the smiling earth 
beneath, all sublimity, all beauty, have uttered 
no voice of assurance from the Father ; if the 
countless provisions which have been made for 
all animate and inanimate existence are to thee 
no proof of infinite benevolence; if in fine thou 
canst not believe that revelation from heaven, 


| established by the mission, the ministry and the 


death of the Son of God; if, because history has 
often been false to its high trust, the records of 
our spiritual truth are discredited, then from my 
heart [ pity thee. I pity while I hope for thee, 
that light may scatter the awful darkness that 
must brood over thy life. I will pray for thee 
that faith may yet be imparted ; faith in the un- 
seen and eternal; faith in the Father and the 
Son, and in the blessed teachings of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. I will pray that its satisfac- 


lics have not suffered, nor do they now suffer any 
civil or religious disabilities among us; and no 
requisitions whatever have been or are now im- 
posed on them by law, which are not equally 
imposed or every sectof the Protestants. Per- 
fect toleration, therefore, has beén, is now en- 
jeyed by the Catholics among us. Not the 
slightest trace of public and authorized perse- 
cution of the Catholics can be found in the his- 
tory of this commonwealth, for at least the last 
fifty years. Had it occurred, both the letter and 
the spirit of that instrument, would have been 
violated by the occurrence. 

This toleration of the Catholics, throughout 
our country, both by national and state laws, 


lege, is still an object of immense value to 
them, and one too, which has been rarely en- 
joyed, thus far in the history of the world, by 
any Christian sect except the predominant one 





tions, its consolation and hopes may yet be thine; 


that thine may yet be the death of the believer. | hardly exists in any other country of the civil-; from Prophecy. 


F, A. W. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SPREAD OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 15. 


TOLERATION OF THE CATHOLICS. 


in the country. ‘Toleration, to the same extent, 


‘ized world. If consequence of it, the Catholics 


have the same chance of increase, and the same 


are enjoyed by the Protestants. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 





[n the preceding numbers, I have endeavored 
to present to the reader as accurate a view of | 
the present state of the Catholics, and of the 
several elements which contribute to their pow- 
er, as my means would furnish. I shall next 
proceed to inquire into the causes which have 
been favorable to the production of this state of 
things; and in the present number [ shall 
speak of the toleration of the Catholics in the 
United States. 

The Catholics formed but a small part of .the 
population of the Thirteen States which signed 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

A public address was delivered before this So- 
ciety on Sunday evening the 12th inst. at the 
Federal St. Church, by the Rey. Mr Lothrop. 

As is well known this Society is composed 
principally of young men of this city, who wor- 
ship at Unitarian Churches, It is the object of 
the Society to procure for free distribution, re- 
ligious books and pamphlets in support of the | 
cause of morality and pure religion—a more in- 
telligent, exemplary, moral and truly religious | 





the Declaration of Independence in 1776. All! 
these States, with the exception of Maryland, | 
were colonized by Protestants, either emigrants 
from Europe or emigrants from Provinces pre- 


fraternity is not to be found in any community. | 


[ bless God that we have such young men 
great and good work of liberal and enlightened | 





viously settled, 
The Western States were as yet occupied 


among us as compose this association, They | 
will do much in assisting to carry forward the | 

' 
christianity. In fact they can do much more} 
than any other elass to counteract and stay the | 


prayed that I might not love it to the exclusion | for the most part by the Indian tribes. Some | progress of infidelity, which is now gaining such | 


of higher affections and sublimer interests. | 
With the faith and trast which Christianity have 
imparted and which Christianity alone could 
impart, I leave it in confidence and resignation.’ 

I need detail no farther the conversation. 
Here indeed had I witnessed a spendid triumph; 
—freedom from that bondage which holds some 
men all their days, death robbed of its sting, the 
grave spoiled of its victory. I felt in the presence 
of this worthy man confidence in the sustaining 
power of our holy religion as I had never felt 
before. I prayed wittr him, ee wer that 

he spirit of patience and entire resignation 
might still possess his soul; that his bright 
hopes might be undimmed to the last; that his 
faith and his trust might not fail; that a gracious 
forgiveness might be extended for whatsoever 
of wrong he had committed in the past, and that 
the will of the most high God concerning him 
might be abundantly sanctified to all who shared 
in his sympathies and interests. And I prayed, 
for in the gratitude of my heart at the scene I 
had witnessed I could not but pray, that to all | 
of us present might be imparted the full satis- | 
faction and comforts of our holy faith that we} 
too might die the death of the righteous, that 
our last end might like his be filled with peace, 

I turned from the death-bed of this Christian 

Believer, this truest of earth’s philosophers, this 
upright and useful citizen, this valued friend, to 
my study and the privacy of my own medita- 
tions. Verily, exclaimed I, it is better to go to 
the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting ;—well may the living lay to heart the 
death of the good, I felt that the occasion had 
given me that which years of study might not 
bestow. A sublime theory I had seen verified 
in practice. I blessed God that the foundations 
of religion had thus been laid open before me ;} 
—as ifa veil had been raised I had seen the 
strong cords by which, with its great consola- 
tions and animating hopes it is bound firmly to 
man’s very sovl. Truly, thought I, the season 
of sickness and sorrow, the parting hour are 
better arguments for religion than all the rea- 
sonings of the schools, They bring out our deep 
wants ; they try the value of all earth’s satisfac- 
tions ; they call for supplies whose source is not 
of earth; their darkness and bitterness are re- 
moved by the teachings of that philosophy alone 
which is divine. Faith, trust, hope, those es- 
sential elements in the Christian character are 
surely no unmeaning things. Plainly had they 
been exhibited to me in their full power,—the 
death of my friend was an eloquent lecture up- 
on their nature and aid. In the fortitude and 
calmness with which they had enabled him to die, 
they had indeed given to al! of us whom his 
departure might affect, beauty for ashes, the oil 
of joy for mourning, and garments of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness. In Christianity might 
we all find the foundations of that faith as he 
had found them; faith in God as a being of in- 
finite power, wisdom and goodness, in his kind 
and constant providence and ifi his righteous 
disposal of all the children'of men. Faith in 
Christ as the authorized messenger of the most 
high ; teacher at once and representative of his 
Father and our Father, the bearer of a revelation 
of light and love through which the soul is re- 
deemed from sin and men set free from every 
form of bondage, are admitted to the glad liber- 
ty of the sons of God; faith in fine, unwaver- 
ing trust, bright hopes in the future, that future 
which Christianity has unfolded and gilded with 
its promises, 

Such were the impressions which I gathered 
from this last hour of the Christian beliey. 
er. And thou, infidel, wouldst reject that light 
which religion sheds in the darkness and an- 
guish of the final separation, with which it 
clears up the mysteries of death. If thou 
hast mocked at all sacred truth; if, without 
wishing to believe, thou hast even fortified thy- 
— thine unbelief; if thou hast ridiculed the 
a : God and hast not cared to know on 
sihtlaien Drs based ; if thou hast been living 
Pr ied © present, laughing ata future, 

rt thou of all men the most miser- 
































years after, in 1803, the Louisiana purchase was | 
made, a country, which was first settled to a 
considerable extent by Catholics, and is now di- | 
vided into several states. Neither these states | 
nor the Western states took any part in the! 
Revolutionary war. The men and the money | 
for meeting the expenses of that struggle, were | 
wholly furnished by these Thirteen states ; viz. | 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, | 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- | 


vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North/| ye; they are within the reach of many and ya- 


The North American Union formed after the 
revolution, constituted a Protestant nation, 
although some of the states which were subse- 
quently admitted were Catholics in their origin, 
and although, in the contest for Independence, | 
some individuals who were Catholics, were 
among the Signers of the Declaration, and in 
the American armies, as there have since been 
many distinguished men of the same faith among 
the eminent men of our country. The consti- 
tution, though framed chiefly by Protestants, is 
silent in respect tu religion, and of course allows 
the exercise of the Catholic religion. By an 
amendment proposed to the states by Congress | 
in 1789, and adopted in 1797, it is declared that | 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting an es- | 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” And I believe that perfect | 
toleration has been invariably given to the Cath- 
olics for the exercise of their religion, by the 
constitution of every state in the Union. 

Although all these thirteen states except 
Maryland, were originally Protestant and in the 
main tolerant, it is true, that the Catholics, who 
resided in them, during the colonial government, 
were, in some instances, restrained in the exer- 
cise of their religion; but it was only when 
there was good evidence that they had exerted, 
and would still exert, political influence hostile 
to the peace and security of the people. Thus, | 
in 1700, an act was passed by the Provincial | 
Legislature of New York, forbidding, under se- | 
vere penalties, the exercise of the Catholic re- | 
ligion in that province principally to prevent 
the Jesuits and Popish missionaries from Canada, | 
who had before gone into that Province, foment- | 
ing rebellion, from practising on the Indian al- 
lies, and thereby seducing them, under the pre- 
text of religion, from their allegiance to the 
British crown; and when Father Ralle was 
slain at Norridgewock, it was done under the 
full conviction that, as a Catholic priest, he was 
active in exciting the Indians of that place to 
aid the Catholic Canadians in their hostile en- 
terprises against the English Protestants of that 
colony, who were at that time surrounded by 
numerous foes, 

But, as living under the American constitu- 
tion,we are now particularly concerned to know 
what have been the legal provisions respecting 
toleration since the ratification of that compact, 
And here I would remark that I am not aware 
that the Catholics have ever been denied a per- 
fect equality of privileges with the Protestants, 
or have suffered any disabilities, on account of 
their religion, by the national or state laws in a 
single instance from the foundation of the Amer- 
ican government. 

The Catholics have been protected by the 
laws of this Commonwealth in their civil and 
religious rights, equally with other denomina- 
tions. Judicial decisions have been made by 
the courts of justice, without respect to the re- 
ligious creed of either, when no little excitement 
has been felt in the cases by individuals among 
Protestants and Catholics. -From the first set- 
tlement of the country, more than two centuries 
_4go, very little if any restriction has been here 
placed upon the Catholics, in respe to the ex- 
ercise of their religion or the pursuit of the 
common objects of life. I am certain that, from 
the adoption of the state constitution in 1783, to 
the present time, there has been no distinction, 
in legislation, between the Protestants and 
Catholics among us, «All religious sects and 
denominatious who demean themselves peacea- 
bly, and as good citizens of the commonwealth, 











| sing generation, 


| the objects which most interest it should be of the | 


an ascendency over the minds of many of the ri- | 
I greatly fear that many are | 
led to disregard the truths of the gospel fromthe | 
forbidding manner in which the Scriptures are | 
sometimes explained. 

If our young men who are just taking a stand } 
in Society will engage generally in this work,}| 
it is more than half completed; and can they | 
for one moment hesitate ? 

A religious character to them is of great val- | 






pursuit of happy things : and they are never wea- 
ried, for variety is always in prospect. It is of 


great importance to such a state of mind, that | 


least questionable character—-a character obvious | 


and simple, while it is lovely. It should be lasting | 
in its nature to correspond with the natural and | 
freshness which every day will bring to it; it 
should be animating in its interest, that the tone 
of the mind be not weakened; it should be of| 
perpetual and increasing interest. | 

Now Christianity, as explained in the books | 
and pamphlets above alluded to, is of all others, | 
the subject itself, about which the young mind 
may be the most safely and usefully employed, 
Much that distinguishes this subject from all 
others, fits it especially for the susceptibility of 
our natures when young. It brings distinctly 
into view the character of our Savior, which 
is as lovely as it is elevated. He was particu- 
larly attracted by the beauty and simplicity of | 
our nature as exhibited in the young, and he | 
even drew from the character of children the | 
illustrations of his sublimest doctrines. 

The free distribution of books containing such 
sentiments is the object of the association, in 
whose behalf the meeting was convened. 

It was not my intention when I commenced 
writing to say even thus much of the merits or 
claims of this Society, but to speak in terms of 
just commendation of the address pronounced by 
Mr Lothrop. It breathed throughout a spirit of 
piety and benevolence well worthy the preacher 
and the object for which it was written. 1 fear 
that we who reside in New England, do not suf- 
ficiently prize the blessings we enjoy in the op- 
portunity we have of hearing the discourses of 
our learned and pious clergy, as well as of read- 
ing their Theological writings. 

By the agency of the American Unitarian 
Association, very many tracts from the ready pen 
of these Philanthropists have been spread 
throughout our extended country, and have car- 
ried peace and joy to the hearts of many of our 
fellow beings. I confidently hope the address 
above alluded to may be printed, and distributed 
through the same channel. It will be read with 
deep interest, and will prove another antidote to/ 
the misrepresentations of bigots, who allege that 
those, with whom it is our high privilege to be 
associated, are deficient in the true Christian 
spirit. F. 











FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS PAPERS. 
No. xv. 

It becomes again the duty and privilege of 
the writer of this report to give a detailed 
account of the number and condition of his 
class, and of the labors of the year which is just 
expiring. In the report rendered the last year, 
a statement was made of the course which had 
been adopted by him in teaching the evidences 
of Christianity, so far as he had then proceeded, 
and a promise was then given to complete the 
sketch if another opportunity occurred. In the 
prosecution of this design you are furnished 
with the present report, A recapitulation is 
necessary. In the first place, we must recol- 
lect, that in the outset, the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God were deemed necessary and im- 
portant. ‘These were drawn copiously from the 
evidences of contrivance and design manifest in 
all the works of creation, and these marks also 
give evidence of the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Creator. In the sevond place it waa deem- 





,inal formation, when Moses begins the history 
of these revelations; and at the period of the 
adveut of our Savior when the writers of the 
|New Testament complete the work; and fur- 
ther that, from the benevolence of the Creator, 
there was reason to expect such a revelation. 
In the next place the process was to prove the 
authenticity of the New Testament, supposed 
to contain this revelation; namely, that it is a 
book as old as Christians affirm it to be, and 
that it was written by those to whom it is as- 
cribed by Christians every where. After this, 
the credibility of this book was the subject of 
proof by a great variety of evidence, showing 
that it is worthy of implicit confidence in regard 





though it may seem to be only a negative pri¢i- | 


encouragements in their laudable pursuits, as} one. 


, Cause both for its production and operation, so 


| of nature were the operations of Deity, they, 
| cat neither be suspended or deviated from, ex- 


to all its statements. Thus far I had proceed- 
ed at the time my former report was made. 
The next step in course, was to prove the 
divine authority of the Scriptures. This was 
attempted in two ways, first by the proof deri- 
ded from Miracles, and secondly by that derided 


The course adopted with regard to the mira- 
cles was the obvious and probably the general 
The laws of nature, so called, were tak- 
en up and anslyzed with great minuteness, so 
as to make it clear to every mind what, and | 
what alone, we are to understand by a law of| 
nature. Nature, it was maintained, being noth- 
ing more than inanimate and unintelligent mat- 
ter can neither make nor execute a law: that 
a law is a rule of action, and as a rule of action 
supposed from its very nature an intelligent 


it is manifest God is the only law-maker in re- 
ganl to nature, and that the execution of the 
lav must be the result of his own omnipotent 
ant ceaseless energy. If then the ay eat 





cept at his own will and pleasure, or by some 


Now a miracle is such a suspension, or such a 


deviation, and therefore if a miracle is perform- | 
| ed, it must be by the will of the Creator—the | 


and expired. I shall never forget the occasion. 
It was the first deathbed scene which I ever 
beheld, although I had been present at ail mo- 
ments immediately before and after the spirit 
had fled. A graphic pen could not describe 
all, when this the last son and brother depart- 
ed, even were it proptr to obtrude the sacred 
sorrows of such occasions upon others. 

We followed the body to the grave. It was 
a cold afternoon, and a little snow had fallen. 
The sun ran low and shone on the scattering, 
snowy, fleecy clouds with a peculiar, melancholy 
hue. A board was placed on the damp ground 
for the sick and only surviving sister. The 
coffin was carefully lowered so as_ not to strike 
the side of the grave. ‘The cord remained un- 
drawn, lest it should grate on the feelings. 
We half stopped and looked in, as we passed 
away, still anxious to-see~if all was right, and 
still somehow: fearful lest some harm might be- 
fall him. And then we left the cord to be 
drawn, and the grave to be filled by those 
whose feelings were tender ; but who were not 
bound by the ties of relationship. 

More than a year afterward, I was at the 
village again, and went with the only surviving 
sister to revisit the grave. It was between 
meetings on a Sunday in the month of May. 
The locust trees in the burying yard were just 
beginning to open their buds, and all nature to 
cast off its winter dress for its summer livery, 
even as the son] comes forth in glery at the 
resurrection. We crossed the yard to the 
further part with a sacred silence, and we found 
that the small stone which had been placed in 
the middle of the grave to mark it was still there. 
A little rose bush had been planted which seem- 
ed struggling between life and death, The 
turf had begun to look old. We cast our eyes 
around. There were the same village church- 
es and buildings, upon which the departed and 


One duly authorised and empowered by Him. the living had often looked together. ‘The sun 


still shone as bright as ever. People were 
thickly passing to and fro in the street; but 
they passed by and heeded not the sleeper, that 


lawgiver—or by some one authorised and em- | slept on quiet, undisturbed, week after week, 


powered by Him. Such miracles were per- 


convincing proof that he was a divinely author- 


| ized messenger of God; and that whatever he | knew them not. 
taught in this character, must be the trath of the grave, and all near me was still, save the 
God. Proofs were brought to show that our. 
Savior performed these acts called miracles as- 
| eribed to him in the New Testament ;—that | methonght, O happy, happy young man! free 


they were publicly performed, in open day light, | 


and month after month. At a remote part of 


| formed by our Savior, and in this we have a/the yard stood two or three mourners by the 


grave of some one whom they loved; but I 
And as I looked again upon 


buzzing of an insect or two, and the melody of | 


a distant rebin that was singing most merrily ; 


fmm the corroding cares and anxieties of the 


in the presence of enemies as well as friends;— | world ; whom God has called away; sleep, 


| sometimes,—before iarge multitudes; at others, | 
before a few, where every opportunity ars I 


ac aterrerae wecelan sadt 


were national monuments and usages set up at 


main to the present day. A new religion 
had been established on their footing, whieh can 
be accounted for in no other way; and that the 
Savior, the Apostle, and other witnesses, gave 
up their lives in attestation of their trath, the 
strongest proof that could be given of the hon- 
esty and sincerity of a witness. The miracle 
of the resurrection of our Savior was particularly 


—the objections made to this great fact in the 
history of Christianity by infidels were removed ; 
—its certainty morally demonstrated, and the 
consequences resulting therefrom clearly see 
forth. 

Prophecy was the next subject which en- 
gaged our attention. Prophecy was first ex- 
plained as something foretold which was beyond 
the possible ken of human foresight, and so ful- 
filled subsequently, that no mistake could exist 
as to the fact or facts prophecied of, and their 
entire coincidence with those events which were 
identified with their clear fulfillment. The 
prophecy of Moses, in respect to the fortunes, 
the sufferings and fate of the Jewish people, 
was taken as a striking illustration of scripture 
prophecy in general. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament, of the promised Messiah, were 
then poined out;—the time of his coming as 
prophecied of by Daniel and other prophets ; 
and their exact fulfillment in the birth of our! 
Savior at the time predicted,—in the character 
which he sustained, and the purpose and com- 
pletion of his messiahship. Another proof from 
this source was then taken up from the prophe- 
cies made by our Savior himself, especially that 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and by a minute 
comparison of the subsequent events with his 
prophetic language, to show the divinity that 
must have dwelt in him—the divine authority 
which empowered him to speak and to act in 
the name of the Omniscient One. 

(To be concluded.) 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
REVISITING THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND. 

Many a month had passed since I stood by 
the death-bed, and closed the eyes of a young 
man full of promise. He had for many years 
been weakening by the way, and everything 
had been done, which affection could devise, to 
restore his health or relieve his sufferings. He 
had taken several journeys and one long voyage, 
with the hope of being benefited. But he re- 
turned at last way worn, weary, and feeble, to 
die at the home of his childhood, and in the 
arms of his parents. The neighbors kindly of- 
fered their services, as formerly, sent delicacies, 
and affectionately inquired about him who had 
been born and had grownup among them. But 
their kind wishes and earnest prayers availed 
not. He sank away, and every day was an ad- 
monition to his friends, that ere long he must 
leave them. 

It was a chilly Sunday afternoon in Decein- 
ber. The people had passed by to church. 
We sat quietly and anxiously in different parts 
of the house, not knowing how soon the hour 
might come. We were suddenly called to the 
bedside. The spirit was struggling to free it- 
self from this mortal coil; and we, the short 
sighted creatures of a day, impatient almost 
under the appointments of Providence, were 
still hoping against hope, that he might abide 


the 


sleep on, take your rest. 
improved a favorable opportunity afterwards 


anewothing to the Kother. abet. _stane to 
spot of his child, *No,’ said he, «1 
| think it will not be done. Fifty years hence 


| the time in conseqifence of them, and which re- my name here will be’ extinct, there will be 


| hone to resort with interest to the spot. I have 
‘buried all my four sons. I have but one daugh- 
ter and she is an invalid. Let us be forgotten 
and the places which now know us, know us no 
more forever.’ It was enough. I said no more 
to him, but asked a person whom I knew, to 
plant a weeping willow by the grave the next 











autumn, that a spot which was connected with 


| dwelt upon for a number of successive Sabbaths, | many interesting associations might not be lost 


to me, if I should visit it at some future time. 
The gray locks had gathered fast on the 
father’s head. The mother endeavored to con- 
ceal the disease of grief which I saw too clear- 
ly was seated in her heart, and consuming her 
strength. But with much firmness they were 
struggling to rise above the trial, and were 
looking forward with resignation to the hour 
when all tears should be wiped away and they 
should join the objects of their affection in an- 
other world. Aveustin, 





[From the New York Observer.] 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL AS. 
SEMBLY. 

CASE OE DR. BEECHER. 

Dr Hoge, chairman of the judicial commit- 
tee, stated that Dr J. L. Wilson had request- 
ed leave of the committee to withdraw his ap- 
peal from the decision of the Synod of Cincin- 
nati in the case of Dr Beecher. That commit- 
tee thought it proper to report the request to 
the house. It was his duty to say that Dr 
Wilson might have abandoned his appeal with- 
out this step, but had chosen to pursue what he 
believed the most orderly course. As Dr 
Beecher was interested in the case, it might be 
proper to hear a few words from him. 

The assembly agreed to this suggestion. 

Dr Beecher then said that for the sake of 
precision he had reduced his remaks to writing, 
and should be glad to have them in some way 
go upon the records. He then read as follows: 

‘ Although I have been twice cleared, on the 
charges proposed to be withdrawn, in the court 
below, their renewal in the form of an appeal is 
calculated to perpetuate suspicion, and to pre- 
vent the confidence which belongs to innocence. 
[ rejoiced, therefore, in having an opportunity 
to explain once more my doctrinal opinions, and 
express my thoughts on various topics calcula- 
ted to vindicate my character, and to promote 
the purity and the peace of the church, What 
the effect of the withdrawment of these charges 
may be, leaving me still surrounded and imped- 
ed by suspicion, in my efforts to serve the 
church, I am unable to say. I am prepared for 
trial and am persuaded that I should be able to 
add to the evidence of my affectionate fidelity 
to the Presbyterian church, and honest and cor- 
dial conformity to her doctrinal standards: but 
I have full confidence in the General Assembly 
that they would do nothing in the case, which, 
in their opinion would compromit my rights or 
the safety of the church: and I prefer, there- 
fore, instead of expressing any wishes of my 
own, to refer the subject entirely to their dis- 
cretion.’ 

[The paper as at first read contained some 
expressions which were afterwards stricken out, 
but which, as Dr B. withdrew them, we omit.] 

Dr Wilson said that he had not expected 
when he asked leave of the chairman of the ju- 
dicial committee to withdraw his appeal, to have 





on the earth yet longer. But we had hardly 


heard any opposition from any quarter; much 


wished the Assembly to wnderstand the case 
fully and fairly, and he should therefore occupy 
a few minutes in stating it. When the deci- 
Sion was made in Synod it was unsatisfactor 
to him; bat after he had given netice of his ap 
peal, and had accompanied it with his reasons } 
in writing, the Synod thought proper, and no 
doubt fram good motives, to request that Dr. 
| Beecher would publish speedily, and in pam- 
phlet form, the argument in his defence, that 
the difficuity might be ended, Whereupon he 
had stated what he now repeated, that if the 
publication was. satisfactory to him, the appeal 
would not be prosecuted. He had, of course, 
waited with much solicitude for a brief state- 
ment of Dr Beecher’s argument; but he had 
waited in vain, and it was not until more than 
five months, and on the very evening before the 
meeting of the presbytery of Cincinnati, that he 
received for the first time a copy of * Dr Beech- 
er’s Views in Theology.’ It was then impossi- 
ble for him to examine it. The period had 
elapsed which he had fixed beforehand for his 
decision, and he had written to the clerk of 
| Synod giving notice that he should pursue his 
appeal, before he had had any opportunity of 
examining the book. When he did examine it, 

it was not satisfactory tohim. It was not such 
a book as the Synod had requested. The av- 

thor himself said in the book that he had not 

confined himself to the limits or the language 

of his defence. Of course the book was not. 

satisfactory to Dr W., and he therefore, con- 

scientiously, and not in any{vexatious spirit, de- 

termined to prosecute his appeal. Could any 
man suppose he would leave his pastoral 
labors among a congregation that he loved, that 
| he would leave the bosom of his family, that he 

_would undergo the expense of a Jong journey, 
}and would place himself for days and nights on 
[board a floating volcano, merely to vex De 
| Beecher? God forbid! He had no such feel- 

‘ing. He had too much respect for that aged 
brother, whom he loved, while he hated his the- 
ology. 

And when he came up here with his appeal,. 
/how had he been addressed by his friends and 
‘brethren? Tle had been assailed on all quar- 

ters with earnest requests that he would with- 
draw the appeal, Not two nor three, but doz- 
| ens of those with whom he had been in the 
‘habit of acting had pressed the request upem 











him ; a request which, coming from such friends, 
| he considered almost in the light of a commind. 
‘His friends had their own motives for such a 
| course, yet he felt that he could not withdtaw,,. 
that he could not go home with a clear con- 
science unless he should prosecute the appeal. 
It was on Tuesday, he believed, that he had 
presented his request to the chairman of the ju- 


ed on the day previous, ‘Here Dr Beecher has 
been preaching us two most orthodox sermons, 
and has cut up new-schoolism by the roots, and 
will you still push your appeal?’ I then said; 
‘No: for I am always rejoiced when I amend or 
see any others do so.’ But I am still ready to 
prosecute the appeal, and I can make out ® 
clear case. If there is one word to go on the 
record which is calculated to throw me into the 
shade, or cast any insinuation on my motives, h 
enter my protest against it. I say again, «I am 
ready to prosecute my appeal.’ If you find me 
vexatious, or unkind, or contumacious in my 
spirit, then inflict on me the censure I deserve ; 
bat both the Synod and Dr Beecher himself ex- 
pressly acknowledge that I had manifested no 

such spirit. JI consented to withdraw the ap- 

peal for the sake of saving the time of the As- 

sembly, and saving the feelings both of Dr 

Beecher and of myself, and more especially as 

all the doctrinal questions involved in the ease: 
will be settled during this meeting of the As- 

sembly. Of what use would it then be to pros- 

ecute the appeal? And why shall there be put 

on record any thing which looks like a censure 

upon me for withdrawing it? The Assembly, 

I am confident, will not do it; and I leave the 

matter with them.’ 

Dr Miller said that he had been in hopes the 
Assembly were about to be delivered from at- 
tending to this matter, and he had not abandon- 
ed that hope yet. He must acknowledge that 
when Dr Beecher read the brief statement 
which they had heard, he did regret the sem- 
blance of insinuation which it seemed to con- 
tain. He hoped that Dr Beecher, in the spirit 
of fraternal accommodation, would consent to 
take back the paper, and divest it of every 
thing that looked like a reference to the mo- 
tives, or state of mind, of the prosecutor. If 
Dr B. would do this, he should be gratified. 
They were a court of Jesus Christ; and he 
hoped that every thing there would be done ir 
the spirit of the gospel, which was the spirit of 
love and of peace. : 

Dr Beecher said, that as he had meant to 
convey no insinuation whatever, and not having 
anticipated such an impression as it now ap- 
peared the expressions employed had produced, 
he wished to modify them. 

Dr Wilson said, if there was the slightest 
objection to his withdrawing -his appeal, he 
should withdraw his request for leave. He had 
rather prosecute it than not. ; 

Dr Peters said, he rose to move the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five, to confer with Dr 
Beecher and Dr Wilson, and to draft a minute 
which they could recommend to the Assembly, 
so that all farther discussion of this matter 
might be avoided, * 

Mr Boyd seconded the motion, and would 
only add, that this delicate and interesting sub- 
ject had occupied the deep and anxious atten- 
tion of the judicial committee, and this very 
mode of settling it had received some consider- 
ation in the committee. He cherished the hope 
that the result would be such a reconciliation 
between these two venerable and vatuable men, 
as would secure their future co-operation in 
contributing to the good of the church. 

Mr Brainerd here rose to speak, but the 
Moderator stopped him, when 

Dr Beecher again presented his paper, as 
modified above. He said he never had indulg- — 
ed, and did not then hold, the opinion that Dr 











Wilson had -acted otherwise than consciensci- 


dicial committee, and how had he been address: — 
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ously in his appeal. He always had believed 
that Dr Wilson felt bound in consienge to act 
as he had done. Far be it from him to insinu- 
ate the contrary; aad he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming any such purpose. — He 
had modified his paper, and he now left it to 
the Assembly to do with it as should seem good 
in their sight. 

A committee was forthwith appointed by the 
chair, consisting of Dr Peters, Dr Miller, Mr 
Boyd, Mr Cleveland, and Mr Ewing. 








FOR *HE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
GENERAL EXERCISES IN SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 

WO. IT. 

Mr Editor,—In a former number, I have re- 
marked on the importance of adapting these ex- 
ercises to the present wants of the child. Per- 
chaps in the remarks which follow, there may be 
much difference of opinion.—If so, my object 

il] be attained by inducing some of your cor- 
 andieath ane to describe their efforts and to give 
us the results of those efforts, I shall make 
these remarks as:concise as possible, hoping to 
‘draw attentien to the subject from those com- 
petent to do it justice. 

2. The comMMON-PLACE DUTIES OF LIFE 
should hold an important place in these exerci- 
ses. I would have the child feel that his at- 
tention to these duties is an essential part of 
tthe Christian character. For what are these 
ommon-place duties, as they are called ?— 
what are they but the sum and substance, the 
comfort and earthly happiness of ovr fellow 
creatures ?—I dislike the practice, too common 
with many, of despising those duties and kind 
offices which tend to make those around us hap- 
py—it is only a modified form (and but little 
better in its kind) of that spirit which leads men 
and women to shut themselves out from the 
world that they may nourish a stern and gloomy 
spirit, and mortify all those feelings in their na- 
ture which tend to make them good and useful 
members of society—feelings which link man 
to his fellow, and to his Maker. It is in effect, 
the spirit of paying tithes of mint and anise and 
cummin and neglecting the weighty matters of 
the law. I would lead those whom I teach, to look 
apon those duties which tend to make them 
good sons, good daughters, kind brothers and 
sisters, obliging companions, as part of that great 
system which Christ came to teach. I would 
tell him that his punctuality and attention at 
school, and his regular attendance at church, 
his well-learned lesson, his attention at his 
workshop, his store, or wherever his business 





may call him, are each and all essentials of the 
grand whole of Christian morality and perfect- 
ness of character. Fidelity in the common, every- 
day duties in life, is a point I think should be 
enforced on all our children. Teach them that 





their geodness is a part of themselves—that it 
is not to be put on when we put on our Sunday | 
clothes, when we are at our Sabbath school, | 


or at church ;—but should be just like the bright | 
and beautiful sun, shedding peace and cheerful- | 
mess on all around. 

Much also may be drawn from nature in these | 
exercises. Our Savior’s most striking and ef- : 
fective instructions were illustrated by the beasts 
of the field, the fowls of the air, and the beau. 
tifal and pre in inanimate nature. How child- 

: woprossive seems the passage 

. ‘Behold the lilies, how ; 
have heard the best ! 
at pressive given by one 
»erintendents, illustra- 

od iscod leaf—drawing from 
‘iking illustration on 

he 4 1. 

His own ‘onderful machine we 
call man,—its adaptation to every want, the wis- 
dom and goodness displayed in its functions and | 
in its adaptation to its varied functions, afford 
practical and forcible subjects for these gener- 
al exercises. I have heard many and useful ex- 
ercises on these topics— illustrating the exis- 
tence of Deity, his care and kindness. 

I knew much objection is made by some against 
the usc of stories, objects of natural history, physi- 
ology, &c. But I think it will be conceded by 
nearly every Sunday school teacher, by any one 
acquainted with the habits and minds of children, 
that unless a person has extraordinary talent for 
pleasing children, a long moral and religious ad- 
dress is dull, uninteresting and tiresome. The 
mind of the child asks for something striking. 
something tangible, something which he feels 
to be a reality, on which to fix itself—it wants 
an associating idea, something by which it may 
recollect a truth—as a traveller calls to mind 
a point in his journey, rendered familiar by 
some peculiar object or occurrence which is as- 
sociated with that point, but which otherwise 
would have been forgotten and lost. Talk to 
an adult about an abstract truth in religion ; his. 
mind is enlarged, matured, and exercised suffi 
ciently for him to understand it ;—yet even in 
this case, how much more vivid and interesting 
is that truth rendered by an association with 
some peculiar beauty or force in the langnage 
of the speaker; and how little does a dull, mo- 

notonous, commom-place sermon engage and in- 
terest an audience of adults.—I assume it for 
fact, then, that a child needs an associating ides 
in his moral leeture—a something by which hi: 
imagination may be exeited, his attention arous- 
ed.—How shall this be done? According tc 
my ideas of a child’s mind, we can find no bet- 
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been placed in just such circumstances and 
have acted as this person acted.—It has lost 
a something that gave it its greatest force for 
his mind. I mention this little work, because 
it is one of the best I have read of this class of 
writings, and worthy of being placed in the hand 
of every young man or boy, 

I am here reminded of the oft-repeated re- 
mark, that there is enough in our Savior’s cher- 
acter and teaching te illustrate any truth. This 
it seems to me, proves too much. If we take our 
Savior’s manner of teaching, use his words, re- 
peat his teachings, we aré committing the very 
thing complained of—our Savior illustrated his 
instructions by stories, or parables and by refer- 
ence to nature around him. It may be said, here 
is an argument for supposed or fictitious illus- 
trations. Be it so—all I maintain is, that real 
stories are best for our children—if we have 
them not, tell them such as we have, only let 
them be natural. 

To return to our subject.—I think our Sa- 
vior’s example, pure, perfect as it is, will not 
impress so deeply a truth upon a child’s mind 
as one who lives in his own time and is born 
under like circumstances as himself. The child 
on his first knowledge of our Savior’s character, 
and his office, hears him speken of as a wonder- 
ful and extraordinary personage—the Son of 
God—the Messiah—the Promised Deliverer— 


! the Prince of Peace,—What idea should we 


draw from hearing for the first time this charac- 
ter and these attributes applied to any heiag ?— 
Certainly, the idea of power, great and superhu- 
man wisdom and goodness. A child thinks in 
the same manner that we sheuld think—he 
thinks of Christ as supernatural, higher and more 
perfect than man can ever be ;—that he should 
be, then, so far above him in goodness and pie- 
ty does not seem extraordinary ; it seems, as it 
were, a mnatter of course. He will not feel the 
full force of the example of our Lord till he can 
understand and realize its beauty by a course of 
mental discipline, and having it unfolded to him 
in his onward progress by his teacher. It will 
not touch his heart, when first presented, as 
would a knowledge of one whom he ean feel as 
well as hear, was tempted in all points as he is. 
I may make some further remarks on this part 
of the subject in another connexion, at a future 
time. 

On adapting these exercises to the future 
wants of the child, it is unnecessary to speak, 
The soil properly prepared for the good seed 
must, as a natural consequence, produce good 
fruit—fruit which shall ripen and perfect in 
in eternity. Oh, wiat an inspiring thought to 
the faithful teacher—that mayh ap some truth 
which he now enforces, though he may never 
see its good results, will kindle a flame in that 
young soul which shall burn and brighten when 
earth and its scenes are merged in the glorious 
realities of eternity—that the seed which he 
now plants in that young heart, though it may 
long be dormant, shall germinate beneath a 
more genial influence, and bear fruit unto im- 
mortality. 

Of illustrations by objects of natural history I 
presume there can be no difference of opinion. 
But there may be an extreme to which this is 
sometimes carried, by making them the main sub- 
jects, while the instruction is only incidental. 
These are exceptions to any general rule and 
cannot be urged as an objection to their intro- 
duction into Sunday school exercises. 

These remarks, extended to a greater length 
than was intended, on this important part of our 


‘ system, are submitted with the hope of oliciting, 
' views from those who haye been foremost in 


this good work. Others are coming up to the 
work—these need instruction in their duty, and 
a knowledge of the best manner of performing 
i Howarp. 





THE ZEAL THAT IS HEAVENLY. 

Let us take heed we do not sometimes call 
that zeal for God and his Gospel, which is noth- 
ing else but our own tempestuous and stormy 
passions. ‘True zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and 
gentle flame, which maketh us active for God, 
but always within the sphere of love. It nev- 
er calls for fire from heaven to consume those 
that differ a little from us in their apprehen- 
sions. It is like that kind of lightning which 
the philosophers speak of, that melts the sword 
within, but singeth not the scabbard. It strives 
to save the soul, but hurteth not the body.— 
True zeal is a loving thing, and makes us al- 
ways active to edification, and not to destruc- 
tion. If we keep the fire of zeal within the 
chimney, in its own proper place, it never do- 
eth any hurt; it only warmeth, quickeneth, and 
enliveneth us; but if once we break out and 
catch hold of the thatch of our flesh, and kin- 
dle ovr corrupt nature, and set the house of 
our body on fire, it is no Jonger zeal, it is no 
heavenly fire ; it is a most destructive and de- 
vouring thing. True zeal is an ignis lambens, a 
soft and gentle flame that will not scorch one’s 
hand. It is no predatory or voracious thing ; 
but carnal and fleshly zeal is like the spirit of 
gunpowder set on fire, that tears and blows up 
all that stands before it. True zeal is like the 
vital heat in us, that we live upon, which we 
never feel to be angry or troublesome; but 
though it gently feed upon the radical oil with- 
in us, that sweet balsam of our natural moist- 
ure, yet it lives lovingly with it, and maintains 
that by which it is fed; but that our furious 
and distempered zeal is nothing else but a fe- 
ver in the soul, To conclude, we may learn 


ter way than to illustrate the exercise by some | what kind of zeal in all cases universally it is 


story. In telling him for instance the sin of 


falsehood, introduce some story illustrating this . 


vice ; of some boy who has been so placed as to 
yield to temptation, and to be guilty of the mis- 
erable vice of lying. Show him the effect of it 
—its final consequence, Let this be a real 
story, and this-boy becomes assoeiated in his 
mind with this sin, It is just like a painting 
hung up before him, in which he sees a charac- 
ter displayed true tolife——-The Spartans under- 
stood this feature in a child’s mind when they 
exhibited a drunkard for the instruction and 
warning of their children. Will not this have 
a good effect on the child’s mind ?—-will it not 
lead him to think of this vice as an actually ex- 
isting evil, against which he must guard? The 
boy in your story has passed through this same 
ordeal,——its consequénce has been as detailed ; 
and your pupil, seeing how he conducted him- 
self, profits by the example. 

As an illustration of this :—After reading the 
thrilling story of the ‘ Backslider,’ one of my 
pupils, an observing little fellow, asked me as 
we were conversing about its powerful .and af- 
fecting details,‘ Is this story true, Mr —— ? 
Did it really happen ?’—‘ The story is foun- 
ded on fact, and there have been just such inci- 
dents as are detailed here,’ { replied. But the 
story had lost its identity, its reality in his mind 
by the intelligence that I had never known this 
person, and did not know that these circumstan- 
ces actually took place. It will not always an- 
swer the same end if you tell him, persons have 





that we should make use of in promoting the 
Gospel, by an emblem of God’s own, given u- 
in the Scripture, those fiery tongues that upon 
the day of the Pentecost sat upon the Apostles, 
which sure were harmless flames, for we can- 
not read that they did any hurt, or that they did 
so much as to singe a hair of their heads. 

I therefore shut up thie with that of the apos- 
tle ; ‘Let us keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.’ Let this soft and silken knot 
of love tie our hearts together, though our beads 
and apprehensions cannot meet; as indeed they 
never will, but always stand at some distance 
off from one another. Our zeal, if it be heav- 
enly, if it be true vestal fire kindled from above, 
will not delight to tarry here*below, burning up 
straw and stubble, and such combustible things, 
and sending up nothing but gross and earthly 
fumes to heaven; but it will rise up, and re- 
turn back pure as it came down, and will be 
ever striving to carry up men’s hearts to God 
along with it. It will be only occupied about 
the. promoting of those things, which are un- 
questionably good, and when it moves in the 
trascible way, it will quarrel with nothing but 
sin. Here let our zeal busy and exercise itself 
-—every one of us beginning first at our own 
hearts. Let us be more zealous than ever we 
have yet been, in fighting against our lusts, in 
pulling down the strong holds of sin and Satan 
in our heart# Here let us exercise all our 
courage and resolution, our manhood and mag- 
nanimity.—Cudworth. 


Parentat ResponsiBitity. Men think tht 
the teaching of their children belongs to tle 
schoolmaster and the minister only, and not.o 
themselves, but all have their several parts!o 
do, and no one’s work goeth on well withgit 
the rest. But the parent’s is the first ad 
greatest of all, As when the lower schools 
to teach children to read, and the gramma- 
school to teach th2m grammar, and then tle 
university te teach them the sciences. If nov 
the first and second shall omit their parts, asd 
a boy shall be sent to the university before Je 
can read, yea or before he has learned bs 
grammar, what sort of a scholar do you think e 
is likely tomake? If you have a house » 








build, one must fel] and square the timber, ar! 
another must saw it, and avother frame it, ari 
then rear it; but if the first be left undone, hw 
shall the second and third be done? A ministe 
should find all his hearers catechised and holi 
educated, that the Church may be a Church in 
deed. But if a hundred, or many hundred pa 
rents and masters, will all cast their work upo 
one minister, is it likely think you, to be wel 
done ? Or is it any wonder if we have ungodh 
Churches, and Chiistians that are no Christians 
O how much mere good might a minister do 
and how much more comfortable would his call 
ing be, if parents would but do their parts! 
Bazter. 





CuristiAn Cuaracter. A Christian who is 
meek, humble, kind, patient, and lays himsel: 
out to be useful to others—who condescends 
to their ignorance, weakness, and infirmities— 
one who passes by provocations, injuries, and 
contempt, with patience and with silence, except 
where the glory of God and the honor of ‘truth 
call for a vindication—that pities all sorts of 
men in their failings and miscarriages—who is 
free from jealousies and evil surmisings—loves 
what is good in all, and even his enemies wh: 
maltreat him ; such an one gives a fairer exhib- 
ition of the Christian character or of true and 
genuine Christianity, the virtues and excellen- 
cies of Christ, than thousands do by means of 
the most splendid works of piety and charity, 
where their frame of mind is wanting in them. 
For men to follow the exemple of Christ while 
they are proud, wrathful, envious, bitterly zeal. 
ous, calling for fire from heaven to destroy ren. 
or fetching it themselves from hell, is to cry t 
the Saviour, ‘Hail, Master!’ and crucify kim 
afresh unto their own power. Dr Owen. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH. 


This body has for many years had more no- 
toriety than any other ecclesiastical assembly or 
association inthe United States. The meeting 
for the present year closed on Friday the 10th 
inst. On all the great questions which came 
up for consideration there was much division, 
and though the deliberations were attended with 
less personality and violence than in some pre- 
ceding years, the results are of no favorable 
aspect to the peace and unity of the Presbyteri- 
an Church. 

The appeal of Mr Barnes, as we mentioned 
last week, was sustained by a majority of thirty 
eight votes. He is accordingly restored to the 
ministry and the sentence of the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia is reversed. 

After this result, Dr Miller, who voted in fa- 
vor of restoring Mr Barnes, moved a resolution, 
declaring that Mr B. ‘has published opinions 
materially at variance with the Confession of 
Faith and with the word of God’—and that 
‘The Assembly consider the manner in which 


réhensible, and as adapted to pervert the minds 
of the rising generation from the simplicity and 
purity of the Gospel plan ;}—and therefore they 
‘would solemnly admonish Mr Barnes again to 


still further the statements which have grieved 
his brethren ; and to be more careful in time to 
come to study the purity and peace of the 
Church.’ 

Dr Miller said ‘he would sooner have hi- 

right arm amputated, than suffer the vote to re- 
move the suspension of Mr Barnes to go forth 
to the world withont an effort to express such 
an opinion as was exhibited in his resolution.’ 
Dr Miller’s resolution was rejected by a ma- 
jority of thirteen votes. 
A protest was offered (and ordered to be en- 
tered on the journals) against the decision of 
the majority on Dr Miller’s resolution, because 
that vote ‘was a refusal to bear testimony 
against errors, with an implied approbation of 
them’ &c. in contradiction to the standards— 
because the errors are of a fundamental kind— 
and because the ‘approbation of them was 
passed after it had been proved to the Assem- 
bly that Mr Barnes had denied important truths 
and expressed opinions respecting original sin 
&c., which cannot be reconciled with the stand- 
ards,’ 


names, varying in some circumstances from the 
preceding. 


which Dr Skinner was chairman, to answer 
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Mr Barnes has controverted the language and _ 
doctrines of the public standards as highly rep- | 


review his work, fon the Romans], to modify . 


The protest was signed by fifty-three mem- 
bers, and another protest was offered, with fifteen 


A committee was chosen by the Asseinbly, of ; 


these protests, which answer was afterwards. 


reported at considerable length. 
some of Mr Barnes’s phraseology is liable to be 
misunderstood, but maintains that his doctrines 
are substantially orthodox ; and it demonstrates 
the awkward condition in which the Assembly 
would be placed by pronouncing that Mr Barnes 


had committed a capital offence against the: 


church—while they were reversing the sentence 
due to such an offence, which was passed by an 
inferior tribunal. 

Abating the fact that some scruples might 
arise in the case, in consequence of irregularity 
of procedure on the part of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia which suspended Mr Barnes, the minor- 





ity of the Assembly, in their vote against re- 


It admits that - 
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versing the judgment of the Synod, must ap- 
pear, we think, to impartial spectators, to be the 
most true and faithful presbyterians ; true and 
faithful to their creed, and the only staunch de- 
fenders of their citade} against heretics so called. 

The slavery-question was disposed of with 
less excitement than there was reason to appre- 
hend. The abolitionists failed to obtain a judg- 
ment branding slavery as ‘a sin which ought to 
subject the doers of it to the censure of the 
Church, and the members from slave-holding 
states, who were strenuous for some definite 
action, were not gratified in their wishes. 

Mr McKenny of Va. proposed the following 
preamble and reselution as a substitue for the 
report of Dr Miller : 


‘Whereas the subject of slavery is inseparably 
connected with the laws of many states of this Union 
in which it exists under the sanction of said laws, and 
of the constitution of the United States and whereas 
slavery is recognized in both the Old and New Tes- 
taments as an existing relation. and is not condemned 
by the authority of God, therefore, 

Resolved, That the General Assembly have no 
authority to assume or exercise jurisdiction in regard 
to the existence of slavery.’ 


The Assembly finally voted, 154 to 87, in 
favor of the following motion offered by Dr 
Hoge : 

‘ Inasmuch as the constitution of the Presbyterian 
church, in its preliminary and fundamental princi- 
ples, declares that no judicatory ought to pretend to 
make laws to bind the conscience in virtue of their 
own authority ; and as the urgency of the business 
of the Assembly, and the shortness of the time dur- 
ing which they can continue in session, render it 
important to deliberate and decide judiciously on the 
subject of slavery in its relations to the church ; 
therefore, Resolved, That this whole subject be in- 
definitely postponed.’ 

Thus expired—after a struggle on the part 
of about thirty abolitionists, who protested 
against this mode of killing—one of the dreaded 
adversaries of the Churth. 

Besides the decision in the case of Mr Barnes 
there were other votes that indicated the rela- 
tive strength of parties. 

The appeal and complaint of the Assembly’s 
second Presbytery of Philadelphia against the 
Synod of Philadelphia, (the Synod that con- 
demned Mr Barnes) for dissolving that Pres- 
bytery, and threatening its exclusion from the 
Presbyterian church if the mandates of the 
Synod were not obeyed, were sustained. 

The proposition for an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation for carrying on Foreign Missions, sepa- 
rately from the American Board of Commission- 
ers for that purpose, was rejected by a vote of 
110 to 106. This decision brought forth a pro- 
test signed by the greater part of the minority 
and headed by Dr Miller, on the ground that 
the decision was a violation of a contract made 
by the last Assembly—that it was a refusal to 
obey the command of the divine head of the 
church to send the gospel to every creature, &c. 


virtually excommunicated the Presbyterian 
church of the United States. A letter to the 
Church of Scotland was reported to the General 
Assembly at its late meeting at Pittsburgh, by 
a committee previously appointed; but Dr Mil- 
ler ‘stated that that body had rejected all in- 
tercourse with this, and the door was. therefore 
closed to all further advances.’ The reported 
letter was consequently rejected. 

The American Presbyterians being thus un- 
churched will probably find their sensibilities 
touched to about the same degree as the Cath- 
olics in the case we have cited above. 





LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

The number of this work for the present 
month contains several interesting articles by 
different writers whose views are somewhat di- 
verse upon theological and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, 

The first article is a short essay on the 
‘Effects upon the Church of its relative posi- 
tion at different periods,’ by Bishop Smith of 
Kentucky. A prominent topic in this article is 
the influence produced on the church by sur- 
rounding circumstances, in regard to the opin- 
ions attached to the sacraments and the mode 
of admission to the enjoyment of them. The 
writer has some thoughts en this subject which 
so fully harmonize with the views which we 
entertain and have freely expressed at different 
times, that we shall take an oppoitunity to trans- 
fer them to our columns. 

The last article is a ‘Review of Dr Beecher’s 
Views in Theology,’ by Rev. C. D. Pigeon, 
New York. It is spirited, and kas a good deal 
of irony and biting sercasm real or accidental, 
but contains some things crude and some things 
inaccurate in point of fact. Speaking of Mew 
Divinity, which professes to be genuine Calvin- 
ism philosophically explained, and how it has 
been met by other sects, he says— It is strange 
that Calvinists should have united warmly to 
condemn and Socinians as warmly to praise 
Calvinism itself—that Orthodoxy without chang- 
ing itself should have made an exehange of 
friends and enemies.’ 

By ‘Socinians’ the writer doubtless means 
Unitarians. We pardon in him the use of the 
term; but he mistakes in a matter of fact. 
Unitarians do not praise this modern, philoso- 
They see or think they see 
They are pleas- 


phical Calvinism. 
its wondrous inconsistencies. 
ed however when ayy who profess to be Cal- 
vinists, instead of adhering to the dead letter, 
aim to show that their religious views are not 
contradicted by philosophy and common sense ; 
for however unsuccessful they may be in the 
attempt, it shows that they think religion wor- 





The following are some of the mournful 
strains in the solemn dirge of the Editor of the 
Presbyterian, (the Precentor of the faithful 
choir) over the fallen Church. 


‘ Our readers will perceive from the oe pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly, that the Presby- 


° ee Phen ete fe Shem BeBe ete. ptemiohowrenct se oe 
highest Judicatory, has sanctioned doctrines not only 
subversive of her own professed faith as set forth in 
her standards, but, as we believe, subversive of the 
very Gospel itself. It is no longer to be concealed 
that the Arminians and Pelagians who have privily 
and under false pretences, entered within our sacred 
inclosures, have secured the control of the church 
and shown their determination to shield error under 
its worst forms, and to institute a crusade against all 
who have the temerity to speak a word in favor of 
the doctrines of the Reformation.’ 


Most afflictive of all is the acquittal of Mr 


Barnes. 


‘The Assembly has fully sustained all the doc- 
trines of his book, and has thus declared that while 
its authority shall last, it will extend protection and 
secure impunity for all errorists who shall appeal to 
its aid. Arminians, Pelagians, Arians, and we may 
soon say, Socinians have —s to fear from the 
rigid tenets of an exploded Presbyterianism. That 
Chureh which was once stigmatized as strict even 
to bigotry, may now safely be praised by the world 
as liberal even to indifference to all distinguishing 
truth. Infidels have said, no man should be prose- 
cuted for his opinions,—Socinians have said, no man 
should be accountable to man for his want of ortho- 
doxy, and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, uniting its voice, has declared that all spec- 
ulations in theology, however affecting vital doc- 
trines, are harmless! yy er ‘ , 

What then is to be done? The necessity for a 
separation of the parties is urgent. They do not 
agree ; they cannot agree. We can scarcely con- 
ceive of two parties more antagonist in all the prin- 
ciples of their belief and practice; they receive not 
the same Gospel; they adopt not the same moral 
code, and the absence of all mutual affinities must 
oppose an insuperable barrier to their harmonious 
union. Truth on one side, error on the other; hon- 
esty on one side, artifice on the other, have made up 
the nominal union, which many have unwisely been 
afraid to disturb, while an excess of charity has de- 
layed that decisive action in expelling the intruders, 
which a few years ago would have saved the Church.’ 


This is no mock lamentation. It is the la- 
mentation of dotage over a superannuated hier- 
archy existing in times and surrounded by in- 
stitutions with which she has nothing congenial. 
There is a sincerity about it which we cannot 
condemn; for the real presbyterian church has 
She should have been suffered 
to expire in peace—she should not have been 
strangled by her adopted children. 


been wronged. 





POPERY. 

Some of our readers may recollect, for we 
faithfully reported the fact, that the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church in 1835 
excommunicated the whole body of the Roman 
Catholics from the church of Christ. I[t was 
doubtless an act of great Christian fidelity and 
heroism for a body consisting of between two 
and three hundred members, delegated from a 
church embracing about 2000 ministers and 
250,000 communicants, and perhaps 700,000 or 
800,000 worshippers, to depose an ancient 
church consisting of 130,000,000 of souls. But 
it seems to have been acquiesced in by the 
Catholics without a struggle. We have never 
seen any remonstrance of complaint, and judg- 
ing from the silence of the Assembly at the late 


session, it-is to be presumed that its sentence 


ex cathedra has had its full effect, and that the 
grand tribunal from which it proceeded has too 
much magnanimity to proclaim its triumphs 


. over an humbled and fallen adversary in the 


faith. 
The Presbyterian church of Scotland has 


thy to be urged upon the attention of men who 
have respect for their own understandings, and 
| who are not willing to sacrifice their under- 


\ standings at the altar of a blind and implicit 








| faith, an altar erected by human hands and con- 
secrated to a technica! theology. 


Mr Pigeon under the guise of laudatory 
strains, called forth by Dr Beecher’s renovation, 
by his emerging from the dimness of philosophy 
into the meridian light of Calvinism, can hardly 
conceal his distrust, and, like a wary polemic, 
holds himself in an attitude for assault if the 
occasion should demand it, 


We are glad, he says, to observe that Dr Beecher 
has expressed himself with much warmth in favor of 
the Confession of Faith. Some may think that so sud- 
den an attachment, at his time of life, is a little re- 
markable. We look upon it, however, as a natural 
result of a more intimate acquaintance between the 
parties. Something may be conceded to the ardor 
of a young affection. He may be permitted to 
‘ press’ that excellent systein to ‘his heart.’ The 
passion is intelligent, and we trust that it will be as 
durable as it is ardent. 


The three words with marks of quotation are 
so marked by the reviewer. They are the 
words of Dr Beecher himself. ' 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONAL 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 

I adverted in a late communication to some 
misstatements anc inaccuracies of the Editor of 
the Boston Recorder in reference to the election 
of Preachers at the last annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers. The same article contains several 
assertions not less erroneous relating to the 
‘Congregational Charitable Society.” Without 
intending to follow that writer through all his 
inaccuracies, I will simply state a few facts con- 
nected with this society, from which it will suf- 
ficiently appear that the Editor of the Recorder, 
notwithstanding his attempts at explanation,— 
has undertaken to instruct his readers without 
first taking care to instruct himself. 

This Institution, one of the most ancient and 
valuable of all our public charities, was founded 
in 1786. Its Act of Incorporation was signed, 
as approved, by Governor Bowdoin, and it names 
among other laymen as its original founders, 
John Hancock, Caleb Davis, Benjamin Goodhue, 
Nathaniel Gorham, Caleb Strong, James Sulli- 


Shute, Jackson and Thacher of the clergy. It 


mittee of the Congregational Convention, ap- 
pointed several years before (viz. May 1765) w 
prepare and offer some plan for a charitable 
fund. No effective measures were adopted, 
however, for this purpose till 1785: and the fol- 
lowing year upon application of the gentlemen 
named as above in the Act the ¢ Massachusetts 
Congregational Charitable Society’ was incor- 
porated, It is required by its charter, that the 


than thirty members, who shall be composed 
equally of clergymen and laymen ; and, that its 
charity shall be appropriated to the support of 
such widows and children of deceased congrega- 
tional ministers, and of widows and children 
of the Presidents and Professors of the Universi- 
ty in Cambridge as in the opinion of said corpo- 
ration shall be proper objects of the said charity,’ 

To this Society, thus constituted, the Conven- 
tion by a formal vote committed the charge of 
its own fund, then amounting to five hundred 
and seventy one pounds, one shilling and seven 
pence, But the corporation itself is totally in- 
dependent of the Convention, as well as of every 








van, William Phillips, Oliver Wendall, Esqrs— : 
together with Joseph Willard, Howard, Payson, ‘ 


originated probably in the suggestion of a Com- ' 


Society shall not at any time consist of more : 














other body. The Convention is not named 
in the Act nor is there the slightest reference 
to it through the whole of that instrument, Tie 
charity, moreover, of the Society embraces 
wider objects than those of the Convention, viz., 
the orphan children as well as widows ef min- 
isters, and the families of the Presidents and 
Professors of Harvard University. The enly 
connection, therefore, that exists between the 
two bodies, except that of courtesy and, in part, 
& common object, is that the Society holds in 
trast, not by obligation but by favor, the fund of 
the Convention, which constittues about a ninth 
part of the Society’s own fund, and less than a 
tenth part of the whole fund, of which it has the 
charge. 

_ Now of this fund of the Convention, amount- 
ing at present to $6300, the Society renders an 
account at the annual meeting of the convention; 
to which by courtesy, and for the information of 
the members, it adds a statement of its own 
funds. And from these, its own independant 
funds, it has annually, for some time past, bestow- 
ed two-hundred dollars as a gift, to be dietribu- 
ted with the contribution of the Convention. 

This gift has remained the same in amount 
for now many years amidst all the divisions and 
diversities of party, with which the Society 
in itself has no connection. Therefere it is 
with no color of reason, that the Massachusetts 
Congregational Society i¢ charged with being 
concerned in the recent diminution of the char- 
ity of the Convention. It does what it can by 
this gift to relieve it. 

The greater half of the interest of its own 
fund it distributes in such proportions as in its 
wisdom it sees fit. A part of the interest is 
annually added -to the accumulating fund ; and, 
—though as a distinct corporate body it is not 
accountable as has been seen, to the Convention 
or any other body, it may be said, that to this 
principle of accumula<ion, early adopted and 
faithfully pursued, by the counsel of its most 
intelligent and liberal benenefactors, is the So- 
ciety now indebted with the blessing of divine 
Providence and the faithfulness of its manage- 
ment, for its present prosperous condition, and 
the hopes it holds out to those, who are the ob- 
jects of its sacred charity. It scarcely need 
be said that this Society knows no distinction of 
sect or party. It never asks concerning the 
peculiar opinions either of them who bestow, 
or them who receive its charities. While it is 
an unquestionable fact, that a very large 
proportion of its funds were bestowed by 
men and women of known liberality of sentiment, 
it is also true that a large proportion of its 
annual charity is appropriated to the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of orthodox clergymen. 

These are a few of the facts relating to this 
ancient and sacred charity. We are not studi- 
ous to reply to the insinuations and misstate- 
ments of those who love for their own purposes 
to darken clear matters. But when the Editor 
of the Recorder is pleased to assert, that the 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Soci- 
ety was founded to take charge of the funds of 
the Convention, it is to us as if one should say, 
that the constitution of the United States was 
adopted for the good government of the county 
of Dukes and Nantucket in Massachusetts. 

A MemMBER OF THE 
Mass, Cone. ConvENTION, 











EDUCATION. 

We perceive in the number of the American 
“tnnats of Education for the present month, 
some further results of the travels of Mr Wood- 
bridge, in foreign countries, bearing upon im- 
provements in education. 

He gives an account in his journal dated 
Hofwyl, in Feb. last, of * Courses of Instruction 
Sor the Benefit of Teachers.’ It is the prevailing 
(Mr Woodbridge says the unanimous) opinion of 
those skilled in education in Europe, that, in or- 
der to secure well taught and able teachers, 
they must be trained to their office under the 
care of experienced teachers, in seminaries de- 
voted to that object. He thinks that we shall 
come to the same opinion, though he is not so 
sanguine as to expect reform in this respect all 
at once. 

Mr W. gives a summary account of the 
changes wrought in Wurtemburg by Denzel 
under the patronage of the Grand Duke. There 
was previously no uniforinity in any particulars. 


‘ By the advice, says the writer, and under the 
direction of Denzel, arrangements were made for 
a course of instruction in the great principles of edu- 
cation. The most able instructors were selected 
from the respective districts of the Duchy, and were 
called upon to pass two or three months of the sum- 
mer, at the public expense, in learning the best 
methods of instruction and discipline, and witnessing 
their practical operation in the model school. In 
this way, they were prepared to introduce a better 
system into their own schools; they could give evi- 
dence of the results, and gradually overcome the 
prejudices of the people. In order to extend this 
influence, conferences or associations of teachers 
were formedin each district, in which the new plans 
and booke were introduced, and all the teachers ot 
the district had an opportunity of learning the prin- 


ciples and hearing the evidence of their effect. It . 
is unnecessary to give any assurance of the happy 


effect of this simple and thorough system ; or to ex- 
press our conviction that it is the most rational, the 
only effectual plan, for reforming the schools of any 
country.” 


Mr Woodbridge has very little faith in spe- 
cial legislation for moral and intellectual im- 
provement, any farther than it is needed to carry 
into effect what the wisdom of individuals has 
devised, and what has been digested and made 


to assume an intelligible form. He says: 

‘In arepublican government at least intellectual 
and moral reformations, including those in educa- 
tion, in order to be thorough and complete, must be 
conducted by the philanthropy of individuals, un- 
tramelled by the forms of legislation, and the inter- 
ests and prejudices of party. Legislative aid cannot 
be claimed with safety, until facts are ascertained, 
and principles settled, and plans formed, and knowl- 
edge diffused to such an extent, as will leave our 
rulers no duty but to execute what public opinion 
will at once demand, and to employ such agents as 
public opinion will at once perceive to be qualified 
for the work proposed: We need only point to the 
reform in our prisons which has filled Europe with 
admiration, and remind our readers, that this was the 
work of private benevolence, acting in the manner 
we have described, and compelling our governments, 
by the irresistible influence of facts thus ascertained, 
and principles thus independently settled, to adopt 
measures which prejudice, and interest, and party 
feeling would never have originated, and probably 
never have permitted otherwise. For ourselves, we 
have little hope of any such reformation as our schools 
demand in any other mode. 

Again: 

‘ Let this course be reversed. Begin by calling 
upon the state to devise and commence a plan for 
intellectual or moral improvement, and what will be 
the result? In most cases, precisely what it has 
been in some which have already occurred ;“that the 
object will be little or not at all understood ; that the 
means and instruments will be ill chosen, and the 

Jans imperfectly executed, or indefinitely delayed. 


. A commissioner, or other officer, must be selec 
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to examine in detail a subject of importance, and 
honor, and influence ; and emolument must necessa- 
rily be attached tothe office. The majority of a leg- 
islative assembly or its active directors, will almost 
of course give it to some poli@cal or personal friend 
who is not otherwise provided for; or perhaps to one 
whose incompetency for any ordinary station will be 
too obvious. What probability is. there, that he will 
be a person familiar with the pelea or qualified to 
examine it, or even disposed to adopt true principles, 
and bold enough to propose sound measures, if they 
are presented to him by others? Experience has 
given us sad evidence, that petitions to our political 
assemblies for objects foreign to their ordinary train 
of thinking, will often procare merely a harmless 
agent, chosen on purpose ‘ to prevent all danger,’ 
and as little efficient as the Log King of the fable.’ 


‘Of all men,’ says the writer, ‘the reformer 
needs to have his vocation from God and his 
own conscience.’ 


BAPTIST GENERAL CONVENTION. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Mr Editor,—I spent the last Sabbath but one 
at Nashua, N. H., and was much interested in 
the place and the people. In the morning the 
Rev. Mr Einmons preached a very interesting 
sermon to a large and attentive audience. And 
in the afternoon I addresssd his society in be- 
half of the A. U. A, The house was well filled, 
and a strong interest was manifested in the ob- 
jects of the Association. After the service a 
large part of the congregation remained, and 
formed an Auxiliary Association of about fifty 
members. Mr Emmons wae appointed Agent. 
The ladies of his parish propose making him a 
life member. And it was suggested that a part 
of the funds of a Female Benevolent Society 
should be appropriated annually to aid feeble 
and destitute societies in that part of the coun. 


try. : : re 
“Mr Emmons’s church is a beautiful building ; 





This Board met at Hartford in Conn. on the 
27th ult. The attendance of members is said 
to have been very full. The question respect- 


and delightfully situated on rismg ground in a 
grove of oaks. This grove is not only made 
sacred by the church, but is consecrated as a 





ing translations of the Bible in some foreign | 
languages, concerning which the American Bi- 


Cemetery. It is laid Sut in walks and avenues, 
in imitation of Mount Auburn. There you be- 
hold those little family enclosures, where the 





ble Society resolved that such translations must 
conform to the text of eur common English ver- 
sien, had previously caused some agitation in 
the Baptist denomination—and though the sub- 
ject was not taken up in Convention, yet it was 
discussed in ‘a conference of all the ministers 
and Iay members presont,’ of which the follow- 
ing account is given in the Secretary. 


At the close of the morning session on Thursday, 
a conference of all the Baptist ministers and laymen 
attending the meeting of the Board was proposed for 
the afternoon. Pursuant to this notice, a large num- 
ber of brethren convened at the hour appointed, and 
after much deliberation and discussion during that 
session and another on Friday forenoon, resolutions 
expressive of the disposition and determination of the 
meeting were adopted; viz, that, unless the Ameri- | 
ean Bible Society, at its next annual meeting, shall 
rescind the resolutions of the Board of Managers, 
passed Feb. 17th, 1836, it will be the duty of the de 
nomination to form a ‘distinct organization for Bible 
translation and distridution in foreign tongues; and 
that a convention be called for the purpose, in Phila- 
delphia, in April, 1837. A committee of five, viz., 
Brantley, Cone, Babcock, Going, and Dagg, was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements. The 
Conference closed its session, every member assent- 
ing to the resolution,which was finally adopted. 








MEETING OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

The object of this meeting was, so far as we 
understand it, such as must appreve itself to all 
candid minds ; namely, to awake a more zeal- 
ous spirit among the teachers, and to profit 





from each other’s counsels in carrying forward 
the great work of Christian instruction in the 
Sunday School. 

The Editor of the Christian Watchman says: | 


* A truly Catholic spirit was there. And it afford- 
ed us not a little gratification, to see the services so | 
well and so ably sustained by men, not ministers of 
the gospel, actively engaged in the Sabbath school. | 
We regard it as highly auspicious to the prevalence | 
of Christianity, that some of the ablest talent in our 
city has been consecrated to the service of the Re- 
deemer.’ 


We regretted to see in another paper (the 
New-England Spectator) an attempt made to | 
throw in the leaven of sectarian jealousy, where 


no such thing appeared te exist. The Editor 
in his account of the meeting, designated the 
denomination &c. of the officers and speakers. 
He says ‘ it was a great meeting, chiefly as we 
suppose through Unitarian influence.’ And 
again, after a sketch of the remarks of the 
speakers, the last of whom was Dr Bartlett, he 
closes by saying: 

‘The Remarks of Dr Bartlett, we thought, put 
the climax on the plan for a union in which all the 
distinguished features of the gospel must be kept out 
of sight.’ 

Hear what the apostle Paul saith: Grace be 
with all those that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 


sincerity. 





MASSACHUSFTTS CONVENTION OF UNI- 
VERSALISTS. 

We learn from the Trumpet that this conven- 
tion met at Wrentham on Wednesday evening 
the Ist inst. and among other matters of busi- 
ness heard the Reports of committees previous- 
ly appointed of the state of Universalism in the 


several counties embraced in the Boston Asse- 





ciation. 

Delegates were appointed to the next session 
of the United States General Convention of 
Universalists. 

Respecting the education of preachers it was 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention, 
that the establishment of a Theological Se:minary 
would be highly conducive to the interests of our de- 
nomination, and the spread of truth and salvation 
ameng men. 

This Convention Resolved, that the foregoing Res- 
olution be printed, and recommended to the several 
Associations in this Commonwealth, for their consid- 
eration; and that final action, on our part, be, for the 
present, suspended. 

Appointed Brs. H. Ballou, L. R. Paige, and H. 
Ballou 2d, a committee to take into consideration the 
subject of a Theological Seminary, and to report at 
the next session of this body. 


A circular Letter was addressed by the Con- 
vention to the Ministers, Societies &c. in which 
are the following words of exhortation: 


Do not forsake the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of sone is; but see that ye 
enjoy, as far as in you lieth, the ministrations of that 
gospel in which ye say that ye glory. For if, while 
we in words extol its excellencies, we nevertheless 
willingly or carelessly neglect to establish and fre- 
quent its regular instructions, our glorying is not 
good :—we condemn ourselves, and cast an open re- 
proach upon the truth. Think of these things, breth- 
ren; and if the doctrine ye have received is indeed 
more cheering, more desirable than every other, see 
that none go before you in faithful attendance at the 
public altar. Above all, learn ¢o live in the spirit of 
your religion, that ye may kuow its sustaining pow- 
er, and enjoy its consolations, Let your light also so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in vat re ” 
that whereas they speak evil of you, as of evildnece. 
they may be ashamed that falsely accuse your ood 
conversation in Christ. It beeometh us, brethren to 
stand foremost in the work of general reform ond 
above all, to see that neitherin word, nor deed ner 
appearance, we strengthen the hands of vice, ” 


Buyxer Hitz.—The oo of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was rated at Charles- 
town on the 17th inst. by a public procession 
and an Address; after which a numerous company 
Partook of a collation prepared for the occasion. 
The Address of Mr Everett is spoken of in terms 
of high commendation, and is said to have enga- 


ged the fixed attention of the audience for more 
than two hours. 








hand of affection has planted the rose, or some 
other frail emblem of human life. The shade 
is so dense as to exclude much of the light, and 
to add solemnity to the place; and the thoughts 
of the visiter are irresistibly raised above the 
world, and are conversant with heaven and eter- 
nity. 

I was never so forcibly impressed with the 
power of external objects to excite feelings of 
devotion, as when seated in that church. The 
shade against each of the windows—the sur- 
rounding sepulchres of the dead—the plain- 
tive strains of the choir, and the solemn notes 
of the Organ,-—all conspired to excite devout 
feelings, and lift the soul to heaven. I would 
that all our churches were in such groves, and 
that the abodes of the dead could be thus made 
to teach the living. 

Last Sabbath I delivered an address at Cam- 
bridge-Port in the Rev. Mr Muzzy’s church, 
After the service the audience remained, and 
formed an Auxiliary Association. Mr N, P. 
Hunt was appointed Agent. 

The following persous became life members, 
by the payment of Thirty Dollarseach. Messrs. 
Samuel Sweetser, Isaiah Bangs, Isaac Liver- 
more, and Mrs Eunice Livermore. 





MR BROWNSON’S DISCOURSE. 

We have received a Discourse on the Wants 
of the Times, delivered at the Lyceum Hall on 
Sunday, May 29th, by Orestes A. Brownson, 
and published by James Munroe & Co, 

It is the author’s leading object, to show in 
what way the preaching of Christian truth may 
be made more effective, and how religion may 


The Scotts, however, when the clan took its distine- 
tive badge remained fixed and permanent ;-—but in 
New England there is no end to making theological 
devices. Every day anew man comes along with. 
anew Tartan, that hails of no clan or tribe knowr 
heretofore to exist. This is confounding to thos 
who would observe any order in such matters 
* Where did you learn it?’ « Why, I learned it 
such a College—or seminary—or from such a pari 
minister—or learned it from ‘ne’er a one ’—It t 
truth—and I must preach it—Necessity is upon mé 
Ignorance on this point, by the Church, is the caust 
why millions have gone to hell... Let it be only ge 
erally believed and the world is ahonbeedven f+ | 
want of this light af mine, the Presbyterian church— 
all antinomian—and the old school putrefaction itself, 
Away he gos, with the energy and toil peculiar & 
the land of his birth. He blazes on the new Vostrun 
in every pulpit, and in five years he illuminates : 
whole senatorial district. Another evangelist sud 
ceeds, in the same tract, whoif he agreed with any 
of his predecessors, it would be quite disreputable 
to his vocation, if not fatal to his success. Hence 
when I hear of some of these spiritual tourists bein; 
out among the people, ‘ and doing a great work, 
Iam tempted to inquire after the emblem of hi 
clan.—Does he hail of Finney, or Burchard, © 
Myrick, or Little John, or Avery.—Is he ‘ taste 
—or is he ‘ exercise ’— *‘ moral suasion’ ‘ or ortho 
dox?’ The answer is—He agees with none @ 
thein exactly—perhups, &c. 

Now, Sir, let the Presbyterian Church be sub 
jected ever and anon to every thing of New Eng 
land growth, or descent, and is it any wonder tha 
she is divided? While there are many preachers i 
the Church unpresbyterially educated—under mo 
Presbyterian jurisdiction or control—preaching wha 
they please—and in general, to speak modestly, ue 
friendly to Presbyterian Institutions, is it any woo 
der the result should be discord ? 


NEW RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 

We understand that a religious society unde 
the name of ‘The Society for Christian Union | 
and Progress,’ has recently been formed in thb 
city. It is said to be composed of young anil 
middle aged people, and to be independet 
but without any denominational distinctiot 
Their place of worship is to be the Masoni: 
Temple, and Mr Brownson, late Pastor of tle 
First Congregational Church in Canton, is 
officiate as Minister. 





—— —_ a 


CONGRESS. 








In the Senate on Monday, June 13th, several me- 
morials were presented praying for the recognition of 
the Independence of Texas. Mr John Page, elect- 
eda Senator for New Hampshire in place of Mr 
Hill, appeared, his credentials were presented, and 
he took his seat. The bill to repeal the 14th Section 
of the charter of the Bank of the United States was 
passed, 

In the House of Representatives the bill to establish 
the northern boundary of Ohio, and to provide tor the 
admission of Michigan into the Union, was taken up. 
Mr Adams moved to amend the bill by striking out 
the Ist, 2d and 3d sections, and inserting as a substi- 








be made to act upon mankind more thoroughly, 
both individually and in aggregate masses, as a | 
principle of social improvement and progress. 
We are not sure that we rightly understand all 
the views of the author; but there are many 
things in his Discourse which claim considera- 
tion, upon which we may perhaps remark at an- 
other time. 

For the present we ‘merely quote a passage 


to show tha Mbalever-mo may : 
KS Mr Brownson’s ideas of reform, 
he means to employ his talents to wrest it from 


the hands of infidelity, even upon the very foun- 
dation on which infidelity professes to be based. 





‘ Infidels are wrong in pretending that infidelity 
can effect the progress of mankind. Infidelity has 
no element of progress. The purest morality it en- 
joins is selfishness. It does not pretend to offer man 
any higher motives of action than that of self-inter- 
est. But self-interest can make no man a reformer. 
No great reforms are ever effected without sacrifice. 
In laboring for the benefit of others, we are often 
obliged to forget ourselves, to expose ourselves, with- 
out fear and without regret, to the loss of property, 
ease, reputation, and sometimes of life itself. He 
who consults only his own interest will never consent 
to be so exposed. Or admitting that we could con- 
vince men, that to labor for a universal regeneration 
of mankind is for the greatest ultimate good of each 
one, the experience of every day proves that no one 
will do it, when a small, immediate good intervenes 
which it is necessary to abandon, A small, immedi- 
ate, present good always outbalances the vastly 
greater, but distant good. The only principle of re- 
form on which we can rely is love. We must love 
‘the human race in order to be able to devote our- 
selves to their greatest good, to be able to do and to 
dare everything for their progress. But we cannot 
love what does not appear to us loveable. We can- 
not love mankind unless we see something in them 
which is worthy to be loved. But infidelity strips 
man of every quality which we can love. In the 
view of the infidel, man is nothing more than an 
animal, born to propagate his species and die. It is 
religion that discloses man’s true dignity, reveals 
the soul, unveils the immortality within us, and 
presents in every man the incarnate God, betore 
whom he may stand in awe, whom he may love and 
adore. Infidelity, cannot, then, effect what its friends 
assert thatit can. It cannot make us love mankind, 
and not being able to make us love them, it is net 
able to make us labor for their amelioration.’ 


NEW ENGLAND ORTHODOXY. 

Any body of men in the church of Christ can 
assume for their appellation the term orthodor ; 
but, after all, it is about as vague, in ecclesias- 
tical matters, as the term republican is in politi- 
cal affairs. An amusing article appeared a 
fortnight since, in the Presbyterian, bringing 
into notice the irruption of New England The- 
ology into the domains of presbyterianism, 
which, though carricatured, has truth enough to 
give pungency to the satire. It well illus- 
trates how ill suited the free speculations of 
our New England Theologians are to the fixed, 
unvarying standards of the Presbyterian Church. 
We extract a part of the article relating to the 
occasion of the troubles of that church in mat- 
ters of doctrine. 


As to the causes leading to this result, they are 
in my opinion great and powerful—and of much 
longer standing than the public life of most of those 
who are now prominent actors on the theatre of 
public theological discussion Mr Finney, Mr 
Barnes, Mr Leavitt, Dr Beecher, Dr Taylor and Dr 
Beman, are butof yesterday in this controversy, 
Neither have any of these men invented, or so far 
as I know, pretended toinvent any thing new. They 
have only become the public advocates, and ex- 
pounders of New England Theology so far as that 
thing can be identified from one year to another. 
That theology, by the way, ts something like some 
of the sealel plants and trees, that attain to different 
growths in different latitudes, There is a generic 
resemblance—but great circumstantial modifications. 
Or if you will allow the use of a Scottish figure— 
the New England Theology as a whole me to my 
mind the Scottish plaid. Reon clan has its own 
distinctive Tartan from time immemorial—the Camp- 
bells, the Camerons, the Frazers, &c.—but the sett 
of the plaid, and the «diverse colors’ are sure to 
differ from all the other clans. It is all woolsy; but 
an infinite diversity in shade and color—basses a 
breaks. Soitis with our New England brethren. 








hours, in opposition to the boundary as described in 


nd| as that of the day preceding, on the engrossing of 


tute, certain provisions reserving to Michigan the 
rights und limits secured to the Territory by the or- 
dinance of 1787. 

Mr Adams rose and addressed the House three 


the bill. 

The previous question was then moved and second- 
ed, and the main question was put on ordering the 
bill to a third reading, and decided in the affirmative 
—yeas, 153, nays #5. 

The bill to provide for the admission of Arkansas 


Mr Adams offered an amendment to the bill pro- 
viding that Arkansas should be admitted upon the 
express condition that the State should not interfere 
with the disposal of the public lands, nor impose any 
tax upon them, and also providing some restriction in 
relation to s!avery and the emancipation of slaves; 





which amendment being read, by an ingenious ap- 
plication of the previous question in every stage of | 
the business, the question on the amendment was ex- 
cluded and all debate upon it and upon the bill itself | 
was cut off. It finally passed by a vote of 153 yeas 
to 50 nays. 

In Senate on Tuesday, the deposite bill was taken 
up. The blank for the sum to be retained in the 
treasury, after the proposed distribution, was filled 
with $5,000,000. Mr Wright then moved to recom- 
mit the bill to the finance committee, with instruc- 
tions to separate it into two bills, making the distri- 
bution of the surplus the subject of one, and the! 
regulation of the deposites that of the other. This 
motion was carried by a vote of 23 to 18. 

In the House of Representatives, a motion to sus- } 
pend the rules for the purpose of taking up the reso- 
lution from the Senate fixing a day of adjournment, 
was agreed to by a vote of 126 to 47. After a long 
discussion, and the trial of several days, it was final- 
ly determined to insert the 4th of July, as the day 
for closing the session. With this amendment the 
resolution was passed and returned to the Senate. 

In Senate on Wednesday, a message was received 
from the President communicating a correspondence 
with the British government on the subject of the 
northeastern boundary, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr Webster offered a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of the Treasury, early next session, to 
inform the Senate as to the most suitable places and 
plans, where and how hospitals for sick and disabled 
seamen may be erected, which was agreed to. On 
motion of Mr Webster, the resolution amended by 
the House, fixing the day of adjourment for the 4th 
of July, was taken up, and the amendment was con- 
curred in. 

The Deposite bill was taken up, and Mr Wright’s 
motion to recommit the bill with instructions to re- 
port two separate bills, which passed the day preced- 
ing, was reconsidered. 

The bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry to act as Agent of the United States, in matters 
relating to their stock in the U. States Bank, was or- 
dered to be engrossed. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill from the 
Senate to establish the northern boundary of the 
State of Ohio was taken up and passed. 

In the Senate on Thursday, the bill to regulate 
the deposites of the public money, &c. was taken up. 

Mr Walker moved to amend the bill by inserting 
a provision that the distribution of the surplus reve- 
nue shall be made in the ratio of the representative 
federal apportionment, agreed to, 23 to 22. 

Mr Wall moved so to amend the bill as to provide 
that there shall be one deposite bank in each state, 
which was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 40 to 6. 
Those who voted in the negative, were Messrs Ben- 
ton, Black, Cuthbert, Grundy, Walker, Wright. 

In the House of Representatives no business was 
definitively acted upon except the exclusion of the 
disorderly reporter from the House. 

In the Senate on Friday, the engrossed bill to reg- 
ulate the deposites of public money, and to provide 
for a distribution among the states in proportion to 
representation on the Ist of January next, of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury over five millions of dollars, 
was read a third time, and passed by the same vote 





the bill. 





SSRN a. —- 

In the House of Representatives, Mr Jarvis from 
the committee on the public buildings, reported | at 
without amendment, the resolution from the Senate, 
to furnish the four vacant panels of the Rotundo 
with historical paintings, by American artists, which 


was read a third time and passed. 

In the Senate on Saturday, Mr Clay, from the 
committee on foreign relations, to which were refer- 
red sundry memorials from different quarters, pray- 
ing Congress to recognize the independence of Tex- 
as, made a report, which he read to the Senate from 
his seat. The report concludes with a resolution 
that the independence of Texas ought to be acknowl- 
edged, whenever satisfactory information shall have 
been received that it has in operation a government 
capable of sustaining itself, and of discharging its ob- 
ligations towards other governments. 

Mr Clay, in his remarks on the report, stated, that 
it had the unanimous assent of the committee, and 
he moved that it be made the special order of the 
day for Thursday next, which was agreed to. 

Mr Preston signified his acquiescence in the views 
taken by the committee on Foreign Relations, and 
in anticipation of any action on the subject, asked the 
Senate to adopt the resolution which he had offered 
some days ago, calling on the President for informa- 
tion, in relation to the present political condition of 
Texas, its capacities for the maintenance of its inde- 
pendence, and copies of all correspondence between 
this‘ Government and the Texan Commissioners, or 
the Government of Texas on the subject. 

Mr Clay had no objection, he said, to this course. 
The igformation was much wanted, and in case the 
Senate should act on the subject at this session, it 
would be indispensable. He was in favor of the res- 
olution for the further reason that it would afford the 
President an opportunity to communicate his own 
views on the subject. 

The resolution was then adopted, 

Inu the House of Representatives, the bill extend- 
ing the pension system was taken up and passed to 
a third reading. 

Mr Patton moved to take up and dispose of the bill 
from the Senate, for regulating the deposites of the 
public money. 

Objections being made, Mr P. moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

Mr Briggs asked for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, and were—Yeas 130, nays 70; not 
being two thirds, though very near it—the motion 
was lost, 


Treaty with the Cherokees.—The injunction of 
secrecy in relation to the ratification of the Treaty 
with the Cherokees by the Senate has been removed 
by that body, and it appears that instead of the Reso- 
ution to ratify the Treaty, Mr Clay offered the fol- 
owing substitute : 

‘ That the instrument of writing purporting to be a 
weaty concluded at New Echota, on the 29th day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five, between the United States and the chiefs, head- 


men, and people of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, and } 


the supplementary articles thereto annexed, were not 
made and concluded by authority on the part of the 
Cherokee tribe competent to bind it; and, therefore, 
without reference to the terms and conditions of the 
said agreement and supplementary articles, the Sen- 
ate cannot consent to, and advise the ratification 
thereof as a valid treaty, binding upon the Cherokee 
tribe or nation. 

* Resolved, That the Senate do advise the Presi- 
dent toopen anew negotiation with the Cherokees on 
the east side of the Mississippi, or with persons in- 
vested by them with full powers to treat in their be- 
half, upon the basis of a cession of the whole country 
of the Cherokees on the east side of the Mississippi, 
or any part thereof that may be deemed most expe- 
dient and practicable. ’ 

The foltlowing members voted for Mr Clay’s substi- 
tute; viz. Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crit 









finson, Webster. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 








DOMESTIC. 


Inpr1an WAr.— Captain Holloman’s Command. 
—We have already inentioned that the steam boat 
Minerva, Capt. Perry, from Apalachicola, with about 
80 volunteers, under Col. Read, had succeeded in 
relieving a small detachment of men, left in a block- 
house on the Withlacoochee under Capt. Holloman. 
The annexed letter from Dr. Samuel A. T. Lawrence 
who was one of the number in the block-house, 
gives the annexed particulars of their perils and suf- 


ferings. They had been shut up since the 5th of 
April. 
We remained on the Withlacoochee nine days 


without being attacked by the savages. We had 
just completed building the block-house and dug 
out a spring near the edge of the Fort, when, on the 
morning of the 9th April, at a little before dawn of 
day, we were attacked by the Indians, who had en- 
compassed us on three sides, and numbered about 
150 or 200 warriors. 

The engagement lasted one hour and three quar- 
ters, when, they found out to their sorrow, that their 
reception was not only too warm, but that they had 
ventured too near us without due reflection. 

On the next day (Wednesday) we had one man 
killed on his post by an Indian rifle, fired from the 
opposite side of the river. On Friday, the 15th of 
April, we were attacked by a body of the savages 
who had completely surrounded us, and whose num- 
ber we computed at 4 to 500, though we have since 
learned that Powel had 1000 to 1509 of them. This 
was the hottest engagement we had during our stay 
on the Withlacoochee. They fired their guns ‘by 
hundreds at the same moment at our Block-House, 
und succeeded in taking our only means of escape 
—our boat, which they took down the river, and de- 
stroyed after the battle. The engagement continued 
two hours and forty-five minutes and we had three 
men slightly wouuded. ; 

On the 24th, we had a very severe battle in which 
they displayed their ingenuity by shooting arrows on 
fire upon the roof of the house, which destroyed the 
roof and left us exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather: this arrow firing was performed by 26 of 
their men. whilst about 3 or 500 used their guns. 
We had on this occasion 2 or 3 of our men slightly 
wounded. Itis my opinion thatin the engagement 
we must have killed between forty or fifty of them. 
On the night of the 24th after the battle, we heard 
their Chief hail us and say, ‘ that he was going away 
in “4 morning, and would trouble us no more.’ He 
kept his promise very well, though he did give us 
about 100 guns the next morning before he left. 
He kept a continual watch upon us, however, from 
that time until we were relieved by about 80 gallant 
volunteers, under the command of Col. Read, of the 
Florida Militia, who came up the river the night of 
the 24th of May, and brought us all away in safety. 
Our Captain, Holloman, was killed on the 8d May, 
whilst endeavoring to fortify and strengthen our po- 
sition. The Indians continued to give usa passing 
shot, from 50 to 100 guns, every five or six days, 
though he kept a spy upon us at other times. To 
God, and the bravery and gallantry of the Volunteers 
under Col. Read, we are indebted for our lives, as I 
despaired ever receiving any aid from any human 
hands, and was almost resigned to my tate. The 
officers were 21 days living on corn, without salt or 
meat, and the men about 28 days. 


The Indian wars.—Washington, June 16.—Our 
Indian disturbances are far from being settled, and 
we fear more cémmanding Generals than Scott will 
suffer in their health and reputation, before these de- 
luded people can be subdued. The last letters re- 
ceived at Washington state that they are in squads all 
over the country, and white people can neither pass 
or repass unless at the most imminent hazard of their 
lives. Besides these dangers are daily thickening 
upon us. Already has it been fourd indispensable to 
order forthwith, 2500 men to Athens, (Tennessee).of 
which Gen. Wood is to take command, and leaves 


Washington on Monday for that purpose, on account | 


of suspicious movements on the part of the Cherokees. 
NV. ¥. Cour. & Enquirer. 


From Liberia, The Liberia Herald to the 15th 
of April, gives some truly interesting accounts 0 
some of the public exhibitions of the Infant and 
other schools of the colony—particularly of Monravia 
and Caldwell. These accounts are cheering to every 


: prisoner by four men, and ina 
pate tg came gatleprag ta Wom every quarter. 
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Philanthropist and christian. The brig Lima arrived 


—all we}l and in good spirits: No deaths on the pas 
sage, but on the fe a two births. The po 
of this paper are of the most cheering and encourag- 
ing dessription, and cannot fail to stimulate the 
friends of the cause to renewed and redoubled efforts. 
They show that the great experiment is successful, 
and that colewization does indeed offer a home, and 


prosperity, and happiness to the helot African. 


German Edition of Washington’ itings.— 
We understand, that the celebrates Sitios en. 
an, Frederick Von Raumer, whose interesting work 
on England has just appeared in this country, has. 
made arrangements with Mr Sparks to translate and 
prepare an edition of the Lire AND Wririnas or 
WasuINnGTON for the Cerman press. It is to be 
published by Brockhaus, of Leipsic, one of the most 
eminent publishers in Europe. 


Flour.—It appears from the Statistical tables of the 
manufactures of New York in Williams’s Annual 
Register, that fully one third of the manufactures of 
the state is in the article of Flour. The number of 
grist mills is distributed through every county io the 
state.—Here is the single article of wheat, yielding 
the farmers of New York a larger amount than the 
cotton of any one of the southern states. 








[From the New York Evangelist.] 


the colony with 82 emigrants, on the 12th of April | 
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the hitherto < invulnerable and unchan 4 
Nero the felicity of working out his en 
Nothing further has been received in regard to the 
operations of the Cumanches, whe have been report- 
ed in a position to cut off the retreat of the panic 
stricken Mexicans, and be revenged for the faithless 
performance of old treaties. We learn that Captain 
Ashby was not permitted to bring any newspapers 
with him, so tearful is the Mexican government lest 
the world shall be made acquainted with its almost 
daily civil commotions. 

It is stated by the passengers in the Cumancha that 
the fourteen Texian prisoners taken in the Capana 
several weeks since, conveyed to Matamoras and 
condemned to be shot, had, at the intercession of the 
foreigners of the place, been reprieved, but were still 
confined in the loathsome dungeon of the town. 

The Cumancha brings $45,000 specie. 


Interesting from the Cape de Verd Islands.—We 
have recieved, via London, accounts from the Cape 
° ip te. which announce that a conspiracy among 
staves of St. Jago had been discovered, by one of 
t ae implicated, to the governor, who at nine at 
night had the military put in motion. When they ar- 

. rived at the place of rendezvous, they found two Sen. 
dred slaves, mostly mounted. An encounter took 
place, the guns of the castle opened upon them, and 
they fled, leaving some killed, and many prisoners.” 
Among the latter were two chiefs, who were tried, 





EXCITEMENT IN MISSOURI. 


There has recently been an unhappy excitement 
in Marion county, Mo., on the subject of abolitien, 
which has led to sad results. The storics from that 
quarter, published in the secular papers, are very 
contradictory and extravagant, as wel! as false in 
many respects, and we have been waiting with much 
anxiety for a full statement from some of our friends 
there in the hope of correcting the errors. All that 
we have yet received is the following letter from Mr 
Garratt, whose proceedings, itis said, was the imme- 
diate occasion of the excitement. Mr Garrattis a 
familiar acquaintance of ours, and one whom we re- 
gard as worthy of implicit confidence in all that he } 
say3 on the subject. 
Quincy, Illinois, May 21, 1836. 

Dear Brother Leavitt—I arrived at Marion College 
ahout the first of May, with a company- of young 
men who expected either to enter the college a3 
regular students, or the mission farms as ‘ recruits.’ 
Also, I had in my care a respectable colored young 
man, and a colored boy,both from New York city, 
both provided with free papers, &c., as required by 
law to udmit them into the state of Missouri. The 
younger was to have been bound to Dr Nelson until 
twenty-one, and the other expected to recite to me 
or some other student, and support himself by manual 
labor, until he should be qualified to ge to the land 
of his forefathers, (Africa) to preach the everlasting 
gospel of Jesus Christ to the heathen. For this. and 
for bringing such a library of books, &e. as I chose, 
being a white native citizen of the United States, 
violent threats were thrown out. Judging it wisdom 
to remove the boys from the state, at least while such 
excitement existed, I did so. But meeting brother 
Neison on the bank of the Mississippi river, being 
just on his return with his family from Tennessee, 
and greatly desiring to avail himself of the labors of 
the boy, particularly at that time, while settling his 
family, the boy was permitted to return and be with 
him. The day after a company of men came 
from Palmyra to take the boys: but not finding them 
as they anticipated, they were greatly exasperated, 
and renewed their threats; for which reason it was 
thought best to re remove the boy as soon as possible. 
Accordingly it wasdone. But notwithstanding this, 
a company of two men from Palmyra began to beat 
up volunteers for a mob on the Sabbath day, May 
15, to come up to the college.—They could not suc- 
ceed in getting horses that night; but by 8 o’clock 
the next morning they mustered between fifty and 
seventy men on horseback, and a few in carriages. 
Two hundred are said to have been enrolled, among 
which were a number of lawyers, and doctors, and 
other public characters. They proceeded to Maiion 
College and the‘ Mission Farms,’ distance twelve 
miles, armed with pistols, dirks, &c., and the most 
| of them also with clubs. Myself was their first ob- 
| ject. They arrived about 12 o’olock, and feund me 
| alone in the field plowing, apprehending no danger. 
Brother Williams (who owned the farm) had gone to 
Illinois with the boy. I was immediately taken 

few moments was 





I inquired under what authority they came, but re- 
ceived no answer. I again asked if they had legal 
authority from the revised statutes of the state of 
Missouri, and was vehemently answered,‘ No, (with 
dreadful oaths,) but we come under mob law ’— 
* Lynch law,’ &c. I then addressed one of the lead- 
ers, who was a lawyer, and inquired, if the laws of 
the-state of Missouri will not protect its citizens, and 
you whose office it is to enforce those laws, are found 
at the head of a mob, what is our government good 


found guilty, and shot.— Many were fi iv- 
ing 1000 lashes, and most of them died the ptva 
contessed on the trial was to rush into the town oft 
Porto Praya at midnight, to seize the arms of the 
military; and if the black soldiers would not join, to 
kill them, and then commence the work of destruc- 
tion, take all the money they could find, and embark 
for Africa. Much discontent had for along time 
prevailed, from an idea that when the Portugese 
government passed a law prohibiting slave trading, 
the slaves were emancipated, and that this was with- 
held by the governor. The immediate cause of the 
rising was the disappointment felt that the arrival of. 
the new governor had not been followed by immedi- 
ate emancipation. The vicinity of the Cape de Verds 
was much infested with pirate vessels.—.Vew Bed- 
ford Mercury 





THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

f pew terms of the Young Christian proposed to be 

published at the office of the Christian Register, 

are one dollar a year in advance. Companies of six 
or more will receive it for 83 cts a copy. 





SLATER’S MEMOIR, SECOND-EDITION. 
EMOIR of Samuel Slater the father of Ameri- 
can Manufactures, connected with a History of 
the rise and progress of the Cotton Manufacture in 
England and America, with remarks on the Moral 
influence of Manufactories in the United States. 
Just received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 134 Washington St. j 25 





SKETCHES OF SEA PORT TOWNS. 
UST received and for saleby JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. Sketches of Sea Port Towns by Henry F. 
Chorley in two Volumes. For sale at Boston Book- 
store 134 Washington St. j 25. 





ANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 

HOUSE OF LORDS. Just received and for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
St. j 25 


ARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS. In press, and 

will be published in a few days, a Manual of 
Morning and Evening Prayers for Family Worship, 
by Jonathan Farr. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
W ashington St. j 26. 








OMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The subscribers have the satisfaction 
of announcing that they have engaged the services 
of a gentleman of the Unitarian denomination, of dis- 
tinguished reputation as a Biblical scholar and prac- 
tical clergymen, in the preparation of a Commentary 
on the New Testament, for popular use. It will be 
issued in duedocimo volumes, of the size of Barnes’s 
Notes, and with as much; pility as the mat 
the work will admit. 7) jame rebably 
be published in the course of the ensn) 
JAMES MUNROES ©. 134 Washingio: St. op 
posite School st. } 25 


GENERAL “rosy sey. 
SET of the Gene: | & ry to 
office of the Chris'i+» i er, No lo2. Wasn 
ington St. 
Also a few odd Nos. of thx 


DRAGOON CAMPAIGNS. 
D Ag received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. Dragoon Campaigns to the Rocky Moun- 
tains or a history of the enlistment organization and 
first Campaigns of the regiment of United States 











for? and what has our nation come to? I could 
nor proceed. They immediately demanded my in- 
cendiary books and pamphlets. I declared I possess- 
ed no books by sucha title. But finally they became 
sufficiently cool to tell mein plain words that they 
wanted my anti-slavery books, &c. I refused to give 
them to them until I had the privilege of conversing 
with Dr Nelson a few moments, which they granted 
after searching the farm-house throughout, in draw- 
ers, closets, and not only my clothings and trunks, 
but also those of the ladies! but to no purpose, as I 
had previously informed them. When they com- 
menced they declared'to the family that the mob 
consisted of gentlemen, and they would treat them 
with politeness! After the above conduct, and be- 
fore they left the house they threatened the ladies 
that if they were not out of the house previous to 
Saturday night, they would burn the house and give 
them no chance to escape. 

-The whole group, in a long procession, escorted 
me in great triumph through the college campus on 
our way to Dr Nelson’s. They respected him pnb- 
licly, though they muttered a considerable among 
themselves. I then discovered to them the books 
they were in search of. On our return they halted 
at the college, and took two more prisoners, brothers 
Benson, of New York, and Smith, from ——, who 
were students. One of them, however, they let go; 
but with the other, Mr Benson, and mysell, and the 
books, they prepared to return to Palmyra. Brother 
Nelson accompanied us as far as the Mission farm, 
pleading with them that they would let us go. Not- 
withstanding his entreaties, backed by those of the 
ladies, they drove us off, on-foot,- while the old gen- 
tleman sat down and wept bitterly. The ladies re 
tired for prayer, and the Lord heard them. On our 
way we were both treated with great brutality. 
Enraged to the highest pitch with rum and the spirit 
of their master, they could not agree as to what 
manner they might wreak their vengeance on us. 
Finally, after crossing a prairie about five miles wide, 
and coming to the edge of a beautiful grove, they 
were commanded to halt by their captain, and order- 
ed to form a hollow square or circle, with their hors- 
es, which was done. We were marched into the 
centre, and the great Sanhedrim was set; but they 
appeared more exasperated than wise. They first 
moved that each should have 150 lashes. Brother 
Benson’s case was then first tried, who was charged 
only with ‘ pernicious sentiments,’ and to whom they 
gave, as they termed it, an ‘honorable dismission,’ 
upon conditions that he would not disseminate his 
doctrines among the slaves, to which he gave assent, 
and rode out of the place. 

My case was then held up for investigation. 
Lawyer Wright was appointed spokesman. On his 
calling for the manner of punishment, some proposed 
tar and feathers, others 100 lashes, others to take me 
to Palmyra, and keep me there until night, then 
daub me with tar, and burn me with the books Mr 
Wright finally made a proposition, to which they 
agreed, which was, that £ must either receive 150 
lashes, or leave the state. But when they found I 
preferred the lashes, to being driven from the state, 
they would not let that stand, but made another, 
which was, that I must have 150 lashes well laid on, 
and if I lived through it, L must lose my life if found 
within the bounds of the state after the following 
Saturday. Seeing that it was impossible for me to 
accomplish any thing under these circumstances 
within the state, I concluded to leave it. Upon 
these grounds they released me, taking the books 
with them, which | wished them to read, and added, 
I hoped they would do them good. But before we 
separated, Mr Wright was appointed to reprimand 
me. After he was done, I wished to defend myself 
b a reply. But they all cried out, ‘ We won't hear 
him. 





[From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin.] 


Mezxico.—By the arrival June 8d of the sehr. Cu 
mancha,from Matamoras, whenee she sailed 26th ult. 
we learn that news had been received at that place 
confirming the victory of the Texians over Santa 
Ana and his division of the Mexican army, which 

reduced no extraordinary sensations in the minds of 


Dragoons with sketches of Scenery Indian Character 
&c. by a dragoon. For sale at Boston Bookstore 134 





Washington St- j 25 
ULWER’S WORKS, 7th Vol. containing Dev- 
ereux. Just received by JAMES MUNROE 


& CO. and for sale at Boston Bookstore 134 Washing- 
ton St. : ' j 25 





OLTON’S FOUR YEARS IN GREAT BRIT- 

AIN. New edition two volumes in one. Just 

received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. and for sale 
at Boston Bookstore 134 Washington St. j 25 





LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LL persons, who have books belonging to the Li- 
brary of the University, are, by law, required to 
return them before or on Wednesday the 29th inst. 
The library will be reopened for the use of books 
on the 25th of July next. 
2 T. W. Harris, Librarian. 





NEW-ENGLAND CHRISTIAN ACADEMY 
TI\HE New-England Christian Academy, on the 

Manual Labor Plan, will be opened at Beverly, 
Mass., in a very pleasant and healthy situation, on 
Monday, the 27 inst. 

Instruction will be given in the following branches 
of learning : 

1. Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Arithme- 
tic, Book-keeping, English Grammar, Geography, 
History, Grecian and Roman Antiquities, Elocution, 
Composition, Criticism, Logic and Moral Philosophy. 

2. The Latin, Greek and French Languages. 

3. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Botany, Physiology and Mental Philosophy. 

A suitable apparatus will be procured for the illus - 
tration of the various sciencés, and the best books in 
the different branches; also, the requisite articles of: 
Stationary will be purchased at the wholesale prices, 
and provided to students at cost. 

It is designed by the Trustees of this Institution, 
which from its connections and patronage has a fair 
prospect of a continual growth, and a wide and ex- 
tended usefulness, that the best advantages for obtain- 
ing a thorough English and classical education, shall 
be combined, as far as may be, with those mora! and 
religious influences which are requisite to the devel- 
opement and cultivation of the best capabilities of the 
human mind, and a careful attention will therefore 
be given not only to the literary improvement of the 
pupils and students, but also to the proper regulation 
of their conduct, and their instruction in the great 
and universally acknowledged principles and duties 
of piety and morality. 
Arrangements are made by-which the students 
will have it in their power to defray a part (and if 
experienced in the branch of labor in which they en- 
gage, the whole) of their expenses, by appropriating 
a portion of their time to some profitable braach of 
manual labor, 
Terms.—The terms will be for instructién in Eng- 
lish branches, $4 50; in ancient and’ modern Jan- 
guages, $600; for aterm of twelve weeks. Board; 
$1 50a week. Washing, 25.cts a.dozen. 

John B. Wight, Principal. 

‘J. V:. Himes, Secretary. 
Beverly Ms., June 1, 1836. 
N.B. Applications may be made to the Secretary, 
or any one of the Trustees. The following are the 
names of the Trustees :: 

Charles Morgridge,. Chairman, New Bedford: J.V. 
Himes, Boston: Wm. Andrew, Salem: Amos Shel- 
den, Beverly: Jonathan Buffum, Lym: P. R. Rus- 
sell, Lynn: Joseph Sibley, Salem. 

Direetions to Scholars.—The New England Chris-. 
tian Academy is situated in the northern part of the 
town of Beverly, about half avmile from the eastern 
stage road. Scholars will direet the stage driver to 
leave them at the meeting house of the upper parish 
in Beverly, from which they will find a ready con. 
veyance to the Academy, ey can inquire, if need. 
be, for Co}. Amos Shelden, who lives in the neigh- 


borhood af the me house, who will see them in- 
troduced to the Principal of the Instisution. 
J. V. HIMES, 


Beverly, (Upper parish,) June 3, 1886, 
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FoR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


MORNING. 
A scrap from an unpublished Poem. 


*Tis now the opening dawn of glorious Day 

And now the soft, sweet music of the birds 

Comes ftoating on the pure etherial breeze — 

From groves and meadows fresh with morning dew. 
Why should the ever living soul divine 

Linger upon the downy bed of sloth, 

And dose away in sluggish, restless sleep, 

Nor taste nor feel the beauties of the hour? 

Ah! why should men whose noble powers transcend 
The powers of all created things on earth, 

Be last in such an hour as this to join 

fn praise of Him who formed the mighty whole. 


Ill up and wander forth, breath the pure air, 
And muse and meditate upon a scene 
So full of joy and melody and love. 


O nature! Thou art fult of knowledge, power— 
Thou hast a voice, in thy minute, thy vast 
And mighty works, to speak that knowledge forth, 
Which, if man would but read and listen too, 
Would teach him more, and better tend than all 
The arts or works of man can do, to raise, 
Expand and purify the inmost soul. 
Nature! O who can paint as thou dost paint 
The golden, mellow hues of closing eve, 
So full of promise of the coming day; 
Or deck the stars with brilliant, burning light 
In Heaven’s triumphant arch—sure sentinels 
To watch through night’s deep, dark and solemn hour; 
Or give the fruitful Earth its thousand hues,— 
The lofty mountain crownd with forest trees, 
Whose deep and sombre verdure ever lives, 
Through Summer’s genial air or Winter’s peircing 
cold, 
With desolating blasts of sleet and snow— 
Or the soft shadows of the silent vale, 
Where the pure mountain stream, as if to rest 
From its swift journey from the mountain’s top, 
Moves slow and tranquilly along its course.— 
The gurgling fountain, or the playful rill— 
The noble river, or the peaceful lake— 
And most of all, the Sea,—the great, deep Sea! 
Its length, its breadth, its depth, how vast, sublime ! 
O who can fathom all its misteries! 
What ray of light ere gave the coloring 
To its deep coral cave, or showed to man 
The hidden wonders of its lower deep ! 
What mind can comprehend the smallest drop 
Of that vast, swelling, moving, living mass: 
O what a field for thought, deep, holy thought, 
In all her works, does nature give to man;! 
L. J. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


THE VOICE OF A FLOWER. 
I. 


I bow before thee, little Flower, 

To ask instruction for an hour, 
Which thou so well canst give ; 

I know there dwells a mystic truth, 

Of deep import to age and youth, 
In all the things that live. 


Il. 
The Flower replied in accents kind, 
‘ A truth indeed shalt meet thy mind, 


If thou wilt lend an ear: 


“einlesa I dwell upon the Earth, 
Nor ere defile my heavenly birth, 


Mid all the sin that’s here. 


Ill. 
From Heaven I catch the pearly dew, 
To form the rich, and varied hue ;— 
°T is Heaven affords supply : 
I ne’er distrust that Power above, 
Which softly sheds the beams of Love, 
Upon me where I lie. 


IV. 
From my own breast my leaves unfold ; 
My spirit paints the green and gold, 
Which caught thy roving sight: 
This warms the dew my cup contains, 
And thrills a life along my veins ; 
This makes my visage bright. 


¥; 

Oh could all mortals read aright, 
The lessons, which we flowers indite, 

The world would be a Heaven.’ 
If thou, my Friend, dost wisely look, 
All Nature is an open Book, 

Whence counsel sage is given. 

AGAPA. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


LORD LYNDHURST. 


Extract from ‘ Random Recollections of the House 
of Lords, from the year 1830 to 1836, including per- 
sonal Sketches of the leading members.’ 

Lord Lyndhurst is a native of America, 
whence he came over to this country in early 
life with his father, who was a portrait-painter, 
and who settled in Great Britain, in the hope of 
bettering his circumstances, His hopes were 
more than realized. He succeeded so well in 
his profession as to enable him to give his son 
the best education England could afford. Mr 
Copley was originally destined for the church, 
and, with the view of entering into Holy Orders, 
became a member of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. As, however, he soon afterwards gave 
up all idea of applying himself to the discharge 
of clerical duties, he only retained his degree 
seven years. 

Perhaps few men have more suddenly raised 
themselves from the depths of obscurity to the 
heights of distinction than the noble Lord. In 
1813, he was made Serjeant-at-Law. In 1818, 
he was raised to the office of Chief Justice of 
Chester. On the first day of Hilary Term in 
the following year, he took his seat within the 
bar as one of his Majesty’s Counsel. His great 
talents ‘and extensive legal knowledge were 
perceived and duly appreciated by the Judges 
and the Bar in the Courts of Law in which he 
practised ; but he was comparatively unknown 
to the public, until, in conjunction with Bir 
Charles (then Mr) Wetherell, he made his 
memorable and successful defence in the case 
of the elder Watson, arraigned for high treason. 
Ilitherto his practice had been but limited ; 
after that time briefs poured in upon him from 
all kinds of litigants, and from all parts of the 
country. The Radicals of that day contributed 
in no smal] degree to keep up the reputation 
which by that great effort he had acquired: for 
many weeks after, the walls of the metropolis, 
ol = = towns, were placarded with his 

e triumphant ‘ : 
and his health ta dewsk’ wiih dusiacese ta 
Plause at every public dinner at which the Re- 
formers of that period met to advance their 








principles. In the year last mentioned, 1819, 
Mr Copley was appointed Solicitor-General, 
in which capacity he had a few months after- 
wards to appear for the Government in the 
prosecution against Queen Caroline. He was 
created Attorney-General in 1824. In 1826, he 
succeded Lord Gifford as Master of the Rolls; 
and in 1827, he was raised to the highest ele- 
vation a subject can attain; he was appointed 
Lord Chancellor. : 

Lord Lyndhurst is one of the most ingenious 
sophists that ever belonged to the House of 
Parliament. ...... His manner is most insinu- 
ating. There is usually something so seduc- 
tive in it, that, if you are not specially on your 
guard, you are sure to be led away. No one 
would ever infer, from any thing he says or 
does, that he has in his eomposition the small- 
est particle of the partisan. You would think 
on all occasions that the particular view he 
takes of a question is solely the result of disin- 
terested, unbiassed conviction. In all he says, 
aad in his manner of saying it, there is every 
appearance of sincerity. You would at once set 
him down as a lover of truth for its own sake, 
I am far from meaning to insinuate that he does 
not love truth for its own sake, or that he is not 
sincere in his political opinions. It is but 
charitable to presume he is so on all points of 
importance ; but, like most other men on both 
sides of the House, he is obliged to view ques- 
tions with the eye of a partisan, and to have re- 
course to sophisms where legitimate arguments 
are not within his reach. In most other men, 
the partisan and the sophist are too transparent 
to be mistaken; in the case of Lord Lyndhurst 
they are scarcely ever so. You are satisfied, 
as I have just said, that in him all is the result of 
honest conviction—that party considerations 
have never been allowed to weigh one atom in 
the conclusions to which he has come, nor have 
had any thing to do with the course of conduct 
he pursues. 

Lord Lyndhurst is a nobleman of the most 
perfect coolness and self-possession, I never 
yet knew an instance in which an opponent 
disconcerted him, or elicited from him any ebul- 
lition of passion, He is always as cool and 
collected as if he had not a particle of feeling 
or passion ia his nature. Even on those great 
and absorbing questions which agitate all other 
bosoms, he invariably maintains the utmost 
calmness and composure. His clear and musi- 
cal voice is never raised, though it manifestly 
has ample compass, to any thing like a loud, or 
indignant, or energetic tone, nor did any one 
ever yet witness in him any thing approaching 
to vehement gesture. Seldom, indeed, does he 
use any gesture at all, farther than a very gen- 
tle movement of his right arm. He speaks in 
that calm and collected tone which you might 
expect in one who was addressing on audience 
of ladies, and who was afraid of giving utterance 
to any thing which might grate on their ears, 
or in the slightest degree agitate their gentle 
bosoms. Not even the most violent and furi- 
ous attacks of his great enemy, Lord Brougham, 
can betray him into a loss of temper. I have 
seen him quite cool and seemingly indifferent, 
while Lord Brougham has been pouring out on 
him his most virulent vituperation, and I have 
also seen him rise up and ably repel those at- 
tacks, without affording the slightest indication 
of an irritated temper. 

It is not to be inferred from this, that Lord 


am Tt oo 
decided in his opinions, or more attached to 
them and his party ; neither is any one more 
alive to personal attack. His apparent cool- 
ness on the one hand, and his indifference- on 
the other, are doubtless the result of a severe 
course of self-discipline, to which he subjected 
himself in early life. A man of his great 
shrewdness must have perceived, before his 
appearance on the theatre on public affairs, the 
immense advantages which self-possession, and 
apparent coolness and indifference under attack, 
give to one who has to take part in the conflict 
of politics, over an opponent ; and therefore the 
noble Lord determined to repress every symp- 
tom of warmth of political feeling or sensitive- 
ness to personal attack. Last Session he fur- 
nished some wonderful instances of this, The 
substitution of the Peel forthe Melbourne Min- 
istry, at the commencement of the Session, and 
the discussions on the Municipal Corporation 
Reform Bill, at a later period, gave to the per- 
sonal attacks of Lord Brougham on the noble 
Lord, an unusual degree of virulence and furi- 
ousness. Lord Lyndaurst, however, to the 
great annoyance of Lord Brougham, bore them 
all with the most imperturbable equanimity. 
At the same time, he took special care to re- 
turn the blows of his deadly enemy with equal 
effect, though with infinitely less apparent ener- 
gy. On the very first night of the communica- 
tions and explanations respecting the ejection 
of the Melbourne Administration, he hit Lord 
Brougham some hard blows, and yet seemingly 
in the coolest manner, in return for a fierce at- 
tack which the Jatter nebleman had that eve- 
ning made on him. He pronounced it to be 
the flippant attack of a flippant person, and 
went on, without mincing his words, but with 
the most perfect coolness, to give him blow af- 
ter blow, until, after writhing in his seat till he 
could no longer endure it, he rose up and called 
out, ‘Order, order! There was something 
amusing in this as the only person who had the 
right of correcting any one who trespassed 
against the rules of the House, was the noble 
Lord himself who, as Lord Brougham conceived, 
was guilty of such violation. This was like 
appealing from Lord Lyndhurst, as the person 
speaking at the time, to Lord Lyndhurst, as the 
Lord Chancellor, The noble Lord, however, 
heeded not the appeal: regardless of Lord 
Brougham’s exclamations, he proceeded with 
the same ease and equanimity of manner in the 
work of retaliation as when his opponent first 
interrupted him. 

Lord Lyndhurst excells, when he chooses to 
indulge in it, in quiet irony. Nothing can be 
more galling to his opponent than some of his 
ironical observations, 

* - * * * * * 


Lord Lyndhurst cannot be said, in the usual 
sense of the term, to be an eloquent speaker. 
His manner is infinitely too cold and formal to 
give that effect to his matter, which, when 
spoken, would deserve the name of a high order 
of eloquence. When his speeches are read, 
however, many passages commend themselves 
to one’s mind as instinct with eloquence of a 
superior class, - His style is clear, perspicuous, 
and simple in no ordinary degree. It has a 
good deal of the Addison in it: it is always 
correct ; it is polished, without being elaborate- 
ly so. He speaks with marvellous ease: his 
sentences flow from him copiously and natural- 
ly: he scarcely ever has to recall a word, nor 
could the most fastidious ear detect one out of 
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Lyndhurst is either deficient in political ee) ingenuity were satisfactorily explained by the 





place, in the course of a long speech. His de- 
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livery is neither too slow “nor too rapid: he 
never speaks long at a time, in comparison with 
the length at which some other noble Lords 
would address the House on the same subject. 
He is always listened to with the deepest at- 
tention by noble Lords of all shades of politics. 
The moment he rises, all is quiet; and not a 
breath is to be heard till he has resumed his 
seat. Independently of his universally acknowl- 
edged talents as a debater, there is something 
in his very appearance and manner calculated 
to command attention and respect. He has a 
fine manly figure, and the moment he rises and 
commences his speech, there is, in addition toa 
very intelligent countenance, a manifest con- 
sciousness of his own-intellectual superiority,— 
without any thing having the slightest resem- 
blance to conceit,—which cannot fail of insur- 
ing attention and respect from all present. 

In height, he is rather above the usual size, 
and, as just stated, is of a handsome make. 
His countenance, like his manner of addressing 
the House, is open and winning: he always 
looks cheerfulvand good-natured. Those who 
did not know his character would infer from the 
expression of his face, that he was soft and 
modest to such an extent as to trench on ener- 
gy and decision of mind. His forehead is high, 
and well developed, and his mouth is full of 
character ; his eye is quick and piercing, and 
his nose has a good deal of the aquiline confor- 
mation. His complexion is dark, and his face 
inclines to the oval form. What the color of 
his hair is, I do not know, as he wears™®& wig. 
He is apparently of a sound and healthy con- 
stitution, and looks much younger that he is. 
No one, to see him in the House of Lords, | 
would suppose him to be in his sixty-fourth 
year. When he used to sit ina court of law, 
clothed in the habiliments of a judge, he looked 
perhaps as old as he is. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


DISCOVERY OF AN ENGLISHMAN, 
Who had resided for thirty-three years among | 
the Savages at Port Phillip. 


Abriged from the Van Deiman’s Land Ma gazine. 





| it.” ‘Certainly,’ replied the king, ‘but I am go- 
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the body. If many a conceited coxcomb covid 
see his own mind, he would see a thing the like 
of which is not to be found in the meanest ob- 
ject the world can present. It is not with beg- 
gary, in the mest degraded state, that it is to 
be compared, for the beggar has wants, is dis- 
satisfied with his state, has wishes for enjoy- 
ments above his lot, but the pauper of intellect 
is content with his poverty; it is his choice to 
feed on carrion, he can relish nothing else, he 
has no desires beyond the filthy fare. Yet he 
piques himself that he is a superior being; he 
takes to himself the merit of his tailor, his 
coachmaker, his upholsterer, his wine merchant, 
his cook, but if the thing were turned inside 
out, if that concealed nasty corner, his mind, 
were exposed to view, how degrading would be 
the exhibition ! 





ANECDOTE OF GEORGE IV. 


the following anecdote was related to me of 
his present majesty, as being well authentica- 
ted. When he was in Ireland, two or three 
years since, he told Lord Roden, a man of deci- 
ded Christian character, that on a particular 
morning, he was coming to breakfast with him. 
He accordingly came, and bringing with him 
two or three of the nobility, and happened to 
arrive, just as his lordship had his family assem- 
bled for domestic worship. Lord R, being told 
that his guest had arrived, went to the door, and 
met him with every expression of respect, and 
seated him, and the gentlemen that accompa- 
nied him, in his parlor. He then turned to the 
king, and said, ‘Your Majesty will not doubt 
that I feel highly honored by this visit ; but there 
is a duty which I have not yet discharged this 
morning, which I owe to the King of kings— 
that of performing domestic worship; and your 
Majesty will be kind enough to excuse me, 
while [ retire with my household, and attend to 


ing with you,’ and immediately rose and follow- 
ed him down into the hall, where his family 
were assembled, and taking his station in an old 
arm chair, which, I understand, has acquired an 
immense value from that circumstance, remained 
during the family devotions, This anecdote 
certainly reflects honor upon his Lordship and 





Mr Batman, and others, referred to, had re- 
moved from Van Deiman’s Land, to Port Phil- 
lip, on the coast of New South Wales, with the | 
intention of establishing themselves there as | 
settlers and large sheep farmers. Soon after 
their arrival they were struck by the stately 
gait of the natives, by the color of many, and 
the European countenances of some individuals, 
and by the comparative civilization which pre- 
vailed. Rude embankments with tolerable 
stone facing were found in parts constructed 
across crevks and inlets, with convenient sluic- 
es for the purpose of catching fish at the fall of 
the tide. Several of the bark-shelters, or wig- 
wams, were formed in a superior and comforta- 
ble manner, tolerably well thatched, with a 
narrow opening for the door way, and fire-place 
in front. Pieces of wood were hollowed or 
scooped out to serve as calabash buckets to 
carry water, and the dresses of kangaroo skins 
were neatly joined together with regular stitch- | 
es, and cut away so as to form a convenient 
vesture. The settlers however had not domi- 
ciled themselves in their new position many 
days when these and various other indications of 
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approaches, but when spoken to kindly, and 
offered a piece of bread, he threw off his reserve, 
and after eating the bread with apparent relish, 
and looking at it as if endeavoring to bring | 
something to his recollection, he exclaimed | 
with symptoms of delight glowing in his face, 
‘Bread!’ Other English words soon returned | 
to his memory, and he was at last enabled to | 
communicate that his name was William Buck- 
ley; that he had been one of those who es- 
caped from the encampment of the prisoners by 
the ship Ocean, formed by the late Col. Collins, 
in attempting, agreeably to the instructions of 
the British Government, to form a settlement at 
Port Phillip in 1803; that he had lived ever 
since with the tribe of the aborigines whom he 
then met with in the bush, and over whom he had 
long exercised the rule of a chief, He is avery | 
tall man, having served as a grenadier in Holland | 
under the late Duke of York; is from fifty-eight 
to sixty years of age, and in excellent health. 
Through the new settlers, he has forwarded a 
petition to the Lieutenant Governor, praying 
for a pardon, mainly with a view, we presume, 
toenable him to remain where he is, and to 
communicate the result of his intimacy with 
that interesting country, and the many valuable 
discoveries which he had made in it. This, we 
are glad to learn, his Excellency has kindly 
granted to him, impressing, at the same time, 
upon him, the expectation that he will continue 
to do all in his power to maintain an amicable 
intercourse between the aborigines and the 
whites ; for he had already been the means of 
preventing a sanguinary attack of his tribe, 
through misapprehension, on the little party 
already settled there. In a philsophical point 
of view, this discovery is truly interesting, and 
a narrative of his various vicissitudes during 
his long sojourn, well told, would rival the 
classic work of Robinson Crusoe. The two 
prisoners from the Ocean absconded with him, 
but he had rever seen or heard of them since 
the end of the first twelve months, when he 
joined the natives,—Atheneum. ‘ 











[From Tait’s (Edinburgh) Magazine.} 
HIGH LIVING AND MEAN THINKING. 
How much nicer people are in their persons 

than in their minds, How anxious are they to 
wear the appearance of wealth and taste in the 
things of outward show, while their intellects 
are all poverty and meanness. See one of the 
apes of fashion with his coxcombries and osten- 
tation of luxury. His clothes must be made 
by the best tailor, his horses must be of the 
best blood, his wines of the finest flavor his 
cookery of the highest zest ; but his reading is 
of the poorest frivolities, or of the lowest and 
most despicable vulgarity. In the enjoyment 
of the animal senses he is an epicure—but a 
pig is a clean feeder comparedswith his mind 
and a pig would eat good and bad, sweet and 
foul alike, but his mind has no taste except for 
the most worthless garbage. The pig has no 
discrimination and a great appetite; the mind 
which we describe has not the apology of yo- 
racity; it is satisfied with little, but the little 
must be of the worst sort, and every thing of a 
better quality is rejected by it with disgust, If 
we could see men’s minds as we see their bod- 
ies, what a spectacle of nakedness, destitution, 
deformity, and disease it would be! What 
hideous dwarfs and cripples! What dirt and 
revolting cravings and all these in connection 








with the most exquisite care and pampering of 


his Majesty ;—while it exhibits in the one, the 
dignity of unyielding Christian principle, it dis- 
plays in the other, at least the courtesy of a 
gentleman, and the natural homage which every 
man feels for a consistent, religious character, 
Sprague’s Letters. 


[From the Maine Farmer.] 
RUTA BAGA. 
It may be that it will encourage the raising 


of Ruta Baga, if I state my success in that crop | 


the last season, though not a remarkable large 
one, yet as hay and food for cattle has been, it 


with hint. He was born in the city of Vera 

Cruz, and is 42 years of age. His manners are 

extremely affable; he is full of anecdote and 

humor, and makes himself exceedingly fascinat- 

ing and agreeable to all who come into hia 

company ; he is about 5 feet 10, rather spare, 

has a moderate high forehead, with black hair, 
short black whiskers, without mustaches, and 
an eye large, black, and expressive of a lurking 
devil in his look ; he is a man of genteel and 

dignified deportment ; is of a disposition per- 
fectly heartless, but has never evinced a sav- 
ageness of character except in the massacres in 
which he has been implicated in Texas. He 
married a Spanish lady of property, @ native of 
Alvarado, and has three fine children, yet quite 
young. 


A Vouuntary Foor. ‘1 saw, in September, 
a young American in Switzerland, who had 
been so long in Europe, (two years only,) that 
he had forgotten his own language ! and though 
he did condescend to speak Erglish at times, 
he lisped it so through the hairs of his mus- 
tachois, and he was so very graceful in all his 
gestures that he seemed to be the veriest fool 
[ ever saw onearth. I took him for a fool,— 
and a fool, especially such a fool is a man out 
of the ordinary way,—but from it something is 
to be learned. I sought his acquaintance, and 
obtained it. Judge then what was my surprise 
to find this man whom I had fancied to be a 
foo], to be avery sensible man. Yet every 
body made fun of him ;—he was the butt of all 
company. And why? Simply because he had 
un-Americanized himself; and had somewhere 
picked up a voice and manner which he thought 
to be mighty fine ; but which nevertheless was 
neither that of a man or brute beast.’— Brooks’ 
Letters. 








APPROVED BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 
WORCESTER’S READING BOOKS. 

1. 4 Second Book for Reading and Spelling. 
Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Primer are 
aware of his pecukar talents in rendering those usu- 
ally “dry subjects” interesting to children; and to 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Book 
has the same simple and attractive character as the 
First. 
+2. 4 Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; 
with simple Rules and Instructions for avoiding com- 
mon Errors. 
We approve of the plan of this book ; it is just such 
an one as is needed, and we hope it will be adopted 
in every school in the country.—Boston Evening 
Gazette. 


BOSTON READING LESSONS FOR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Aiterations and additions have been made in the 
present edition of this work, at the request of the 
Committee for Primary Schools in Boston ; and in 
| consequence it has been adopted, by direction of the 
Committee, as the common reading-book in those 
schools. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 





was a profitable one.—It grew on just one 
fourth of an acre of ground, which yielded 204 
bushels by weight, 64 lbs. to the bushel—the 
same as the law requires that Potatoes should 
weigh, 

It is supposed by most farmers that two thou- 
sand pounds of this vegetable and a ton of hay 
will sustain our catlle as long or go as far in 
our stock as two tons of hay fed out under- 
standingly, or in other words, they are worth as 
much, pound for pound, as English hay.—Ac- 


cording to the above number of bushels and | 


weight, there grew on the quarter of an acre 
worth $20 per (ton —if Rota Baga, weight for 
weight, is worth $20 per ton—the six tons and 
a half and 56 lbs, amounts to $130,56—equal to 
$522,24 per acre, when forage is thus high. 

I will now give an account of the actual prof- 
it, as I sold some, and might have sold the 


| whole at the same rate, for as hay has been | 


high, | evidently undersold. Two shillings a 
bushel I sold for, 64 pounds by weight per 
bushe]—at that rate the 204 bushels amount to 
$68 —equal to $272 the acre. All can see that 
I undersold, as forage has been this season— 
but as the worth of hay is, take one year with 
another, they are worth and will bring 25 cents 
the bushel, if kept until April—at that rate my 
quarter of an acre would bring $51 equal to 
#204 per acre. It is worth while to attend to 
raising Ruta Baga—this question will be bet- 
ter answered when I make known the expense 
as I intend in a future communication. 
WINTHROP. 





Borruaave.—The celerbrated Boerhaave, 
who had many enemies, used to say, that he 
never thought it necessary to repeat their cal- 
umnies: ‘They are sparks,’ said he,‘ which if 
you do not blow them, will go out of themselves, 
The surest method against seandal is to live it 
down by perseverance in well doing, and by 
prayer to God, that he would cure the distem- 
pered minds of those who traduce and injure 
us,’ 





Greece.—Prince Puckler Mauskau writes 
from Patras, 15th January, this year, to M. Leo- 
pold Schefer of Muskau : ‘Greece is in the most 
deplorable condition—much lower in every re- 
spect in civilization than Barbary, and, as I hear, 
quite laid waste, You have seen the beautiful 
plain of Patras, now a desert overgrown with 
weeds and rushes, and without a single tree 
where formerly 10,000 grew. Robbers make 
the whole country extremely unsafe, and yes- 
terday I came to a mill in the mountains, the 
owner of which, after being robbed, had his nose 
and ears cut off, and if I read right, his month 
also,as a remedy against freedom of speech. 
But for the English Consul I should be almost 
starved here, and yet evV@ry body tells ine that 
Patras is the principal town in New Grecce, not 
excepting Athens!’ 





Earry Frugarrry.—In early childhood you 
lay the foundation of poverty or riches, in the 
habits you give your children, Teach them to 
save everything ;—not for their own use, for 
that would make them selfish—but for some use. 
Teach them to share everything with their play- 
mates; but never allow them to destroy any- 
thing. I once visited a family where the most 
exact economy was observed; yet nothing was 
mean or uncomfortable. It is the character of 
true economy to be as comfortable with a little, 
as others are with much.—In this family, when 
the father brought home a package, the older 
children would, of their own accord, put away 
the paper and twine neatly, instead of throwing 
them in the fire, or tearing them to pieces, If 
the little one wanted a piece of twine to spin a 
top there it was in readiness, and if any thing 
was upon the floor, the older children had no 
need to be told to put it again in its place, 








Santa Ana.—The New 
biographical sketch of this 
rived from a gentleman in 


York Star gives a 
Mexican tyrant, de- 
timately acquainted 


with Progressive Exercises in Parsing. By JouHN 
| Frost. ms, 
| This work is noticed by the Boston Association 
| of Instructers, in a letter to the Author, as fol- 
| lows ;—“ We have attentively examined your Gram- 
; mar, and we do not hesitate to say, that it appears to 
| us better adapted to the younger classes in common 
schocls, than any other with which we are acquaint- 
| ed.” 


| THE CHILD’S BOTANY; with Copperplate 
| Engravings. 

« This Book forms an easy and popular introduc- 
| tion to the study of Botany.” 


PETER PARLEY’S ARITHMETIC. Peter Par- 
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EW LATIN GRAMMAR, RUSSELL, 
SHATTUCK & CO) have just published, a 
new edition of Adain’s Latin Grammar, by Professor 
C. D. Cleveland. In this edition, which contains 
nearly one hundred pages of matter not found in any 
other, the following are some of the -principal addi- 
tions and improvements. 

1. Old list of irregular, defective and redundant 
Nouns enlarged, eg many new ones added ;—Re- 
marks on gender and on the force of different cases; — 
on an Alphabetical List of Nouns of the third De- 
clension that are irregular in the formation of the 
Ablative singular, anil of the Noun, and genplural ; 
List of irregular and unusual comparisons ; Observa- 
7 on Proper Names and reciprocal pronouns, §c. 

¢. 
_ 2. The verbs are conjugated with the perfect par- 
ticiple, which is generally used instead of the supine, 
which is rarely found, though Dr Adam generally 
Ay it (formed by analogy) without authority. 
Whenever the supine, however, does occur, classical 
authority is adduced, as it is for the participle and 
other parts of the verb which are seldom used. or 
which are in any respects peculiar. The classical ci- 
tations are about three thousand. 

3. The prepositions are treated of fully, both as 
used separately and in composition. The >rigina) 
import of each is given, and their secondary traced 
to their primary meanings. 

4. In the Syntax Dr Adam’s rules and observations 
are all preserved in their order, and about seventy 
new paragraphs, (nearly 20 pages) are added. To 
facilitate reference every paragraph is numbered. 

5. The Prosody has been much enlarged, and the 
Horatian metres fully elucidated. 

Professors and Schoolmasters are invited to exam- 
ine this edition, as it is believed they will find it far 
superior to any other edition of the same work. Cop- 
ies of the Grammar will be furnished gratuitously to 
teachers who may desire to inspect it. may 21 








HE YOUNG FLORIST, or Conversations on 
the Culture of Flowers and on Natural History, 
with numerous engravings, from original designs. 
By Joseph Buck, Superintendent of the Horticultural 
Garden, Lancaster, Mass. 

{7 This work consists of dialogues, between Cu!- 
tivators, the Scenes of which are laid in the garden 
and the fields, so as toimpart reality and animation to 
their inquiries ; it comprises the most practical direc- 
tions on the culture of flowers, with which the au- 
thor has endeavored to intermingle a taste for Nat- 
ural History, by introducing many facts relative to 
insects, &c. that naturally suggest themselves iu the 
culture ofa Garden. For sale by RUSSEL, SHAT- 
TUCK & Co. ju 





REV. MR LORRAINE’S FAITH EXAM- 
INE D. 
sie day published and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & Co Boston Bookstore 134 Wash- 
ington st. The Rev. Mr Lorraine’s Faith Examined 
and Changed by the Author of the ‘ Sunday School 
Teacher’s Funeral.’ m 28 





UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRA-= 


RIES. 
T the Office of the Christian Register (now re- 
moved to 151 Washington St. over Mr Willis’s 
Jeweller’s Store,) is offered for sale a good assortment 
of books for Sunday School Libraries. These books 
have been recently collected from publishers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
furnish, it is believed, as great a variety of good 
works suitable for Sunday School Libraries as can be 
found at any other place. Clergymen and others 
who visit the city to attend the anniversaries of the 
ensuing week, ure invited to call and take cards sta- 
ting the times and places of the various anniversary 
meetings. 

{iPr Christian Register Office over 151 Washington 
St.—Entrance from the avenue directly opposite the 

Old South church. m 21 





TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. 
UST published and for sale at°147 Washington 
street, Number 106 of the Tracts of the A. U. A. 
entitled ‘ The christian doctrine of Retribution,’ by 
George R. Noyes. 





BLAKE’S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
far Summer Schools 


i> Pree reduced to $6.00 per dozen. 
EW AMERICAN UNIVERSAL CEOGRA- 
PHY, for Schools and Academies, on the Prin- 





= Method of Teaching Arithmetic to Children. 


a. See - om need alta 

gether natural. Tconas® ofa Sertes of pleasing and 

beautiful engravings, illustrating scenes, sports, and 

incidents familiar to childhood. The engravings are 

| eceompanted by tales, anecdotes, and explanations, 

and these are followed by a series of simple questions 
jin arithmetic, which the child is to answer. 


| From Rev. J. L. Blake, Author of several popular 
School Books, Boston. 
| The object of Parley’s Arithmetic is to combine 
| instruction with amusement. The attempt to do this 
, has been successfully made} and the work, in my 
opinion, is well adapted to the use of children in fam- 
| ilies and in Schools. It is one of the hest hooks on 
| the subject I have seen. 


| From James Thatcher, M. D. Author of several 
valuable works, Plymouth. 

| Haviag caamined ‘ Peter Parley’s Arithmetic,’ it 
'is with much pleasure that I express my decided 
opinion in favor of its superior utility for the instruc- 
tion of youug children in the rudiments of the art. 
The author’s simple mode of teaching by amusing 
examples and appropriate cuts, is admirably calculat- 
ed to allure the juvenile mind to a knowledge of the 
subject. 


From Isaac Foster, Principal of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

**T am sorry I have not had the benefit of Parley’s 
Arithmetic in years past. I have never seen any 
thing, having the name of Arithmetic, half so attrac 
tive. Children will have Arithmetic at the outset if 
they have the good fortuue to begin with Peter Par- 
ley’s.”’ 

Recommendations from a very large number of 
Teachers, who have used the book, might be added, 
as well as numerous favorable notices from the best 
periodicals, would the length of them permit. The 
first year of its publication, more than 15000 copies 
were sold. Copies furnished for examination by the 
Publisher. 


PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 

1. The First Book of History, or History on the 
Basis of Geography (comprehending the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere,) with sixty engravings, 
from original designs, and sixteen maps of the differ- 
ent sections of the U. States and the various countries 
ot the Western Hemisphere, executed in the most 
beautiful manner on steel plates. By the author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales. 

“ The First Book of History, &c.—This is truly 
an excellent work. The plan we think is new, and 
the execution good. It is geography and history 
combined; this union will be found to double the 
value of both.”— Vermont Chronicle. 

“‘ This is decidedly the best historical work for 
children we have ever met with. Itis filled with 
ideas instead of dates. Let every child study this 
book three months in his own way, and he will have 
a better knowledge of the history and geography of 
his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to 
memory page after page of the tiresome treatises in 
common use.”’—Brandon Telegraph. 

2. The Second Book of History ; (comprehending 
the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere,) with ma- 
ny engravings, and anton. maps with steel plates, of 

e different countries. the autho ‘ 
First Book of History. re ers 

Probably there never has been a work of the kind 
received with so much favor and so quickly and ex- 
tensively adopted in this country as Parley’s First 
Book of History. This is written in the same attrac- 
tive and entertaining manner, and where they are 
used, the stvdy of History will become a pleasure 
rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 

Published by CHAS, J. HENDEE, (successoi to 
Carter, Hendee & Co.) and for sale by the Booksel- 
lers and Traders throughout the United ae 
t a 
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ACRED MEMOIRS: Or Family Instruction, 
vol. 1, being a History of Scripture Characters 
from Adam to Joseph. 

Sacred Memoirs, vol. 2, being a History of Moses, 
the Jewish Law Giver. These are valuable hooks 
for Sunday School Libraries.—Just published and for 
sale by MARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 133 Washing- 
ton st. tf m 19 


BEAN’S ADVICE. 
LERGY MEN and others who use Bean’s Advice 
as a marriage present, may obtain it, neatly 
bound, and at prices, varying according to the style 
of binding, at the Office of the Register and Observ- 
er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. trance from the 











ciples of Analysis and Comperiace ; iMustrated with 

numerous Engtavings, Tables, and’ Diagrams: By 
, ’ 1 ° 

Rev. J. L. Buaxer, A. M. — J 

The plan of this work contains some very impor- 
tant peculiarities, which meet the eye at the first 
glance—so apparent that they need enly be seen in 
order to be appreciated. From an examinination 
of the sheets before the book was bound, orders 
were received for about 4000 copies. 

The form is imperial octavo, having twelve copper- 
plate colored Maps done up with the text. It is also 
illustrated enriched by Diagrams, Statistical Tables, 
and a large number stereotype Maps for the more 
important parts of Geography. 

It will be seen, from an examination of Blake’s 
New GeoGrapny, that it contains three or four 
times as much matter as several of the School Geog- 
raphics designed to hold a corresponding rank, now 
extensively in use, while at the same time the price 
is one third less. The pages are not only large, but 
are filled with closely-printed columns, instead of 
being nearly half blank. Should the New American 
Universal Geography be introduced into schools, 
where scholars will be unable to go through the 
whole of it, the extra portions contained in it, as will 
be readily perceived, can be passed over, without 
any interruption in studying what is common to all 
School Geographies. The Historical Sketches, and 
the description of cities and towns, make these extra 
portions of the volume, which are so arranged in sep- 
arate divisions as to have no perplexing connection 
with the other parts of it. 

Among the recommendations which have been 
given are the following :— 

To rHe Rev. J. L. Buaxe. 

Sir,—Having received and examined, with some 
attention, a copy of your ‘American Universal Ge- 
ography,’ I have no hesitation in giving it the pref- 
erence to other works intended for School Geogra- 
phies, and for the following reasons, viz.: Your Ge- 
ography contains the copperplate Maps in the same 
volume with the text, itembraces matter far greater 
in quantity, and in my opinion suuperior in quality ; 
it unites History with Geography as History and 
Geographpygshould be united ; and, finally, its val- 
ue is mnch’@nhanced by the Stereotype Maps. 

Yours, truly, B CUSHMAN, 
: Preceptor Portland Academy. 


Extract of a Letter from the Literary Fraternity 
of Waterville College 





_ From a curséry examination, we feel no hesitation 
in expressing our decided approbation of Blake’s New 
American School Geography. The form of the vol- 
ume being such as to admit the insertion of the Maps, 
together with the minuteness.of detail presented by 
the author, we think, gives the work a decided su- 
periority over those of the kind now in use. 

The general plan and execution of the work we 
cheeefully approve. 

In behalf of the Prudential Committe of the Liter- 
ary Fraternity of Waterville College, 

R. GIDINGS, Chairman. 

By a new arrangment made in the manufacture of 
the above, we are enabled to sell the Book at the 
above low price, which brings it lower than any 
School Geegraphy in the the market~ and it is hap- 
pily adapted by its style and arrrngment to take the 
medium between the very small geographies in use 
for small children, and those of a more elaborate 
character. New edition this day published by, 
RUSSELL, SHATTUCK §&co. 








HE LITTLE WRITER, intended to aid children 
in acquiring an easy epistolary style. 
Just published by J. DOWE, 130 Washington *. 
m 4 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
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JLLARD, Epiror. 


ars, payable in six months 

ic RRS s ond Fifty Cents, if paid_in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies,a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
er communications, as well as letters of busine’ 
relating to the Christian Register, should be add 
to Davip Reep, Boston. 








avenue opposite the Old South church. m 21 
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